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THE PHYSIOAL OONDITIONS OF SPEEOH. 


BY PROF. E. P. EVANS, 


Doubtless the first step in the development of 
intelligence is common to men and to brutes, and 
consists, in the exciting of sensations which give 
rise to images or ideas. Man alone has the power 
of stamping these images with a name which im- 
plies the faculties of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion, and renders classification possible. He not 
only sees individual objects but also perceives their 
relations; thus the external world becomes to him 
a system, a cosmos, whereas to the lower animal 
it is only an aggregate of facts, a succession of iso- 
lated events without continuity. The ability to 
combine perceptions is one of the first and most 
essential conditions of progress. Through want 
of this power, the monkey never turns to account 
any art or skill which it may have acquired ; it 
never‘applies such knowledge to the improvement 
of its own condition, nor transmits it to its de- 
scendants, so as to make it a permanent acquisi- 
tion of the Simian race, and thus gradually lift all 
monkeydom to a higher plane of being. But 
without entering into the trite discussion of the 


differences between reason and instinct, we pur- 
pose in the present article to consider some of the 
purely physical conditions of speech. Nature has 
given voice to many beasts and birds; but in none 
of them has it been developed into speech. Is 
this a physiological or a psychological defect? 


The Swedish naturalist Rudolphi, after making a 


careful anatomical study of the organs of speech, 
affirms that the want of this power in apes is not 
the result of any physical imperfection ; his inves- 
tigations, however, tend only to prove the presence 


of all the conditions requisite to the formation of 


voices which is something very different from dis- 


tinct articulation. Itis also a curious fact that 


those animals which most nearly resemble man in 


form and homological structure cannot imitate the 


sounds of the human voice. The gorilla can 


mimic man in gestures and, according to Du 
Chaillu, converts his chest into a base drum, and 
often carries. on a fearful pantomime in the pres- 


ence of his enemy; but no practice can enable 
him to articulate words. If the baboon were en- 
dowed with the flexibility of vocal organs peculiar 
to the parrot, man might well feel uneasy lest his 
claim to supremacy over the entire brute creation 
should be disputed, But for good and wise reasons 
these faculties and characteristics which we find 
united in man are separated in inferior animals 
and bestowed upon entirely different species, so 
that in any one species there exist only a ‘few 
fragments of soul and tatters of understanding.” 
Thus several kinds of birds can learn to speak, 
but none of the mammalia have even this poor 
mechanical gift, although the vocal apparatus in 
the latter class of animals resembles very closely 
the corresponding organs in man; whilst in birds 
the dissimilarity is much greater. Different 
vowel and consonant sounds, it is true, are pro- 
duced imperfectly by certain mammalia; but here 
too they gre so distributed among different species 
as to prevent anything like a system of articula- 
tion. The dog sotinds r and some of the gutturals, 
the eat _f, tlie*cow and the sheep havea certain 
facility in nasals, and there is no doubt that a ma- 
jority of the positions of the mouth upon which 
depend articulate sounds would be physically pos- 
sible to animals, if they only had some incentive 
to put their muscles in these positiong, and some 
impulse of the imagination to bind together the 
results thus produced. Pliny says ‘that the four 
letters which Palamedes added to the Greek alpha- 
bet, namely, Theta, Xi, Phi, and Chi, were bor- 
rowed by him from the noises of cranes; and 
Pickering in his work on the Races of Man tells us 
that the Malays lisp their words so that they sound 
like the voices of birds. But however quickly the 
dog and other domesticated animals may learn to 
appreciate the meaning of our words, they make 
no attempt to imitate them. Birds, when trained 
to speak, repeat only the phrases which are 
taught them, and in a state of nature utter merely 
the tones and melodies of the species to which 
they belong. And even in the song of birds, 
which is the highest form of animal voice, we per- 
ceive in general a want of harmony in the tones. 
The melody pours itself forth irregularly, some- 


tions or reverberations which the waves of the 
voice undergo in the larynx and the cavity of the 
mouth in the act of preducing it, if indicated by 
visible lines would exhibit a simple and symmetri- 
cal figure, the character and value of which could 
be easily expressed by a mathematical formula. 
Doubtless on some such principle depends the 
purity of these sounds, a susceptibility to which is 
peculiar to the human ear, the lower animal hav- 
ing no esthetic appreciation of them as dis- 
tinguished from mere noise. We might add that 
these five vowels are capable of being reduced to 
still lower terms, namely to a, i, wu; e and o are 
properly diphthongs arising from the union of a 
with i and with uw; just as the seven colors of the 
solar spectrum are reducible to three primary 
colors, red, yellow, and blue. This is very clear- 
ly seen in the Cemitic tongues, the Hebrew and 
the Arabic, in the early stages of which e and o 
do not exist as distinct vowels; so the Greek Kai- 
sar is the Latin Caesar; thauma is in Ionic thoma ; 
the German auch is och in some dialects, and in the 
English word said, ai has the force of e. Now 
wuat has been said of vowels is equally true of 
consonants. They fall into natural groups, dentals, 
palatals, labials and gutturals. Each of the in- 
dividual letters which constitute one of these 
groups is an independent character, and yet stands 
in intimate relations to the others of the same class, 
and easily passes over into them; between the 
four groups themselves the transitions are more 
abrupt and difficult. Without these articulated 
groupings of sounds which have a natural affinity, 
and which thus become the nuclei of all consonant- 
al utterances, language could not exist as an ad- 
equate instrumentof thought. Ewald, speaking of 
the relation which letters bear to each other in 
Hebrew, observes that the material qualities of 
the word are inherent in the sturdy and bony 
consonants, while its intellectual and spiritual 
qualities depend upon the full and flexible vowels ; 
the former determining the form of the word, the 
latter its function. Grimm has applied the same 
principle to the Aryan languages in which it is 
less obvious, showing how the consonants shape 
the word and the vowels shade it; the conso- 
nants furnishing the substance which the vowels 
light up, define, and spiritualize. All these dis- 
tinctions in the constituents of speech so essential 
to the first step in the growth of grammar, are 
entirely wanting to the ‘‘analogon of words” 
which Coleridge thinks dogs may possess. In all 
animals endowed with voice, there exists a cen- 
tral organ or balance wheel for collecting and dis- 
tributing the impressions made upon the auditory 
nerve, and converting them gt will into vocal 
movements. In man alone ‘this apparatus is so 
perfect as to convert these tone-images clearly 
and with all their height, harmony, etc., un- 
changed; in the lower animals they are only 
obscurely conveyed and lose their finer distinc- 
tions in transitu. We are aware of the peril of 
trying ‘to explain the inequality of mental action 
by an appeal to anatomy or chemistry. M. Mole- 
schott derives all thought from phosphor: ‘* sans 





phosphore, point de pensée. homme est un matras. 
Selon moi Vidiot est celui dont le cerveau contiendratt 
le moivis de phosphore;. le fou, celui dont le cerveauen 
contiendrait trop; Vhomme ordinaire, celui qui en 
aurait peu ; Thomme de genei, celui dont la cervelle en 


serait saturée a un degré convenable.” According to 
this theory, idiocy is the utter deficiency of phos- 


phor; insanity is its excess; in mediocrity there is 
too little of it; in genius there is the due propor- 
tion. Feuerbach assumes the intellectual de- 
generacy of modern Europe, and then accounts 
for it by the excessive use of the potato as an 
article of food, which contains little phosphor; he 
proposes pea soup as a remedy. M. Conerbe,a 
distinguished chemist, regards phosphor as the 
principal exciter of mental and nervous energy. 
Ordinary brains, he says, contain 2 -12 per cent. ; 
idotic brains from 1 to 1 1-2 per cent.; in some 
brains from 4 to 4 1-2 per cent. It is certain that 
the brains of fish are highly charged with phos- 
phor, but we are not aware that the finny tribes 
are remarkable for nervous force or intellectual 
activity. M. Desbarrolles discovers the traits of 
the mind in the lines of the hand, the palm being 
the only true mirror of the soul; Sir Charles Bell 
thinks the flexor longus of the thumb is the dis- 


times striking and prolonging a note in all its | tinguishing feature of man; another physiologist 
purity arid metallic clearness, warbling, quavering | derives consolation for us from the the hippo- 
and crotcheting in the ‘true concord of well- | campus major, or rather did before the discovery 
tuned sounds,” and at other times running | of the gorilla; and Sefior Aguirre de Venero tells 
through a jumbled series of tones, and making the | you that your character is all in your eye. 


harshest transitions... This is not due to a defect 


Now, in the midst of so many theories of mind, 


of voice, to an incapability of producing harmonies, | we are reluctant to propose another touching upon 
for these also appear, but only as it were acciden~| that province in the least. Still, having made 
tally; it is rather an imperfection in the sense of | certain observations on the differences between 
hearing, the want of »a musical ear, so that the | the languages of men and that of brutes, and con- 
bird is not led by its own feeling to prefer melodi- | cluding that these differences are to be sought in 
ous sounds to those which are discordant. There is | the auditory rather than in the vocal organs, so 
wanting, then, to the bird a susceptibility for har- | far as influenced by bodily conditions, we record 
monic intervals arising from a defect both of the | our impressions in the hope that the studies of 
ear and of the imagination. It has no sense of | others will either confirm or contradict them. 


musical proportion ; it may discriminate between 
high tones and low tones in the scale, but does 
not detect the musical relations of notes separated 
in the scale. It does not appreciate the fact that 
a third and a fifth stand nearer to each other 
qualitatively than a third and a fourth; or that in 
harmony one and five are more closely related 





THE HOME OF LINCOLN. 

BY REV. W. F. MALLALIEU. 
The home of Abraham Lincoln,—the man whose 
fame has filled the world, who was so unknown 
when nominated for the presidency of the Repub- 


than one and two. When we say that the owl | lic, that signing his name A. Lincoln, men did not 
hoots in B flat, that the cuckoo’s song is a minor really know whether the ‘* A.” stood for Abram 


third, ete., thts spripgs from a desire on our part | ot Abraham. 


His home is, and will be the 


to classify the sounds which we hear, and to ex- Mecca of thousands of pilgrims for hundreds of 


press the subdued and plaintive emotions which | Y&ars. 


It is useless to deny the fact that Mr. 


they excite in ws, and not in the feathercd songster. | Lincoln knew the powers he possessed. Besides, 
The same is true of the voice of mammalia. Every | he had ambition, an ambition which would pull 

_ one Knows how difficult it is to represent by let- | 0 one down to raise himself, but which inspired 
ters the bark of a dog, the mew of a cat, the neigh him to toil unceasingly to prepare himself for any 
ofga horse or the bellowing of a bull. All these | position to which in the providence of God he 
sounds in their simplest elements are composed of | might be called. 


rudimentary vowels and consonants; and if it 
were possible to study them microcoustically by 
the application of a metrophone, we might analyze 
them and determine their constituent parts. The 
indistinct articulation of the animal is owing to the 


fact that it does not so control its organs as to 


tinish and fill out the letter which it begins to utter, 
but only indicates it, and then takes up another. 


It probably does not come from defective organs 


of utterance, that the animal fails to prolong the 
tone and produce a pure sound, so much as from 


the fact that to its ear and sensitivity the clear dis- 


tinctions of articulate speech have no esthetic worth. 


If we should undertake to represent by different 
characters all the vowel sounds uttered by man, the 
number of such characters would be almost end- 
less. But'we readily perceive that all these sounds 
do not possess an equal value; consequently we 
represent by permanent signs only those vocals 
which are pure and primitive such as a, ¢, i, 0, u. 
These express the intervals in the scale of articu- 
lation corresponding to harmonic intervals in the 
musical scale; they are the gamut of speech. All 
other vowel sounds are deviations from, approx- 
imations to, or obscurations of, these five; just as 
the infinite varieties of color can be reduced to a 
few simple fundamental colors. Thus this limited 
number of vocal tones from s0 many fixed points 
between which all conceivable gradations of 
sounds can be interpolated. However little we 
may know with certainty concerning the physical 


conditions necessaty to the distinct utterance of 


this vocalic scale, it is probable that the reflec- 


—_. 


HIS NOMINATION. 

The contest for the Presidential nomination lay 
between himself and Mr. Seward. We have just 
been told by Mr. Zane, a lawyer of Springfield, 
and now partner of Mr. Herndon, that Mr. Lin- 
coln, previous to the vote of the Convention, ex- 
pressed the opinion, that unless Mr. Seward re- 
ceived the nomination at the outset, he himself 
would be the successful candidate. On the first 
ballot Mr. S. received 178 1-2, Mr. L. 102, the re- 
maining votes being scattered among many can- 
didates. Mr. L. was in Springfield at the time, 
and spoke confidently of the result when the 
telegram was handed to him with the above 
figures. Soon after a second despatch was re- 
ceived, which gave Mr. S. 1841-2, and Mr. L. 
181. This renewed the confidence already felt. 
Again the wires flashed the intelligence that Mr. 
L. had 354 votes, Mr. Seward and others had 112. 
Without stopping to hand the paper to Mr. L. orto 
announce the result to him, the ‘ittle crowd of 
personal friends gave three cheers for the next 
president. They seemed to have a presentiment 
of the coming victory. Taking the paper in his 
hand, Mr. L. looked at the figures to assure him- 
self of the facts, and, then, as a smile of satisfac- 
tion spread over his countenance, he remarked 
that he thought he would go and show it to a lit- 
tle woman in the Fourth Ward who he d 


in a pleasant, humorous way, said they had better 
shake hands with him while they had a chance, as 
he did not know what effect it would have on him 
if he should come to be president of the country. 
The Irishmen did not wait, but went in for a 
hearty shake all round. 

THE MAN. 

During our stay in Springfield, we conversed 
with Germans, Irish, blacks, Americans, men and 
women, rich and poor, and all agreed that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a most worthy citizen, a kind 
neighbor, and an excellent man. There must have 
been something superior about him and in him 
thus to have won the esteem and respect of all 
classes. We were told by a lawyer, who had 
known him long and intimately, in answer to the 
question as to whether Lincoln had ever shown 
any angry feelings or manifested temper, that he 
never saw anything of the kind but once. That 
was when a son ofan old friend was on trial for his 
life, and he was managing the defense, the judge 
in a very peremptory and careless manner decid- 
ed a point of law, without hearing argument, 
that involved the conviction of the young man 
and his probable execution. Mr. L. hearing the 
decision, sprang to his feet, his nature evidently 
stirred to its depths, and poured forth such a per- 
fect flood of reproof and argument, that the judge 
adjourning the court without further action, came 
in the next morning and reversed his former de- 
cision, and acceded to every point that had been 
insisted upon. 

HIS OFFICE 

where he spent so large a portion of hislife, is a lit- 
tle two windowed room, used now for the storage 
of a carriage maker’s materials. One looks 
around the piace to discover some sort of inspira- 
tion in it or its surroundings which could educate 
and stimulate the deeds of goodness and heroism, 
but fails to find aught but a dingy room, bare 
walls and a barren prospect. The inspiration 
was in the soul. The patient labor of years 
worked up the manhood of his nature to the high- 
est point of greatness. 


HIS HOUSE. 

+ Every one has seen the picture of the house 
where he lived. We were kindly shown all about 
the place, and visited the woodshed, where it is 
said Mr. Lincoln used to spend an occasional hour 
in the useful employment of sawing wood, more 
particularly when Mrs. L. was not in an amiable 
frame ofwnind, and withal inclined to express her 
feelings. 

Having heard that queer story, Bishop Simpson 
tells,about Mr. Lincoln's seeing a vision in the glass 
door of his book ease just after his nomination, 
where there appeared two heads, one of Lincoln 
alive and the other of Lincoln dead, and from 
which he prognosticated that he should be twice 
elected and dic in his second term, we thought 
it would be well to look into the matter. The 
book case is still standing where it did in the 
room when the affair is said to have occurred. It 
is ordinary in its construction, being placed upon 
a set of drawers with an arrangement for a writ- 
ing desk, upon which the first inaugural was writ- 
ten. The doors are simple, each one containing 
three panes of plain glass, about 22 by 16 inches, 
either large enough to contain the reflection of 
two heads. We saw the place where he is said 
to have reclined upon his sofa, when he saw the 
vision; we saw the glass where the heads ap- 
peared ; we looked and looked again, and no vision 
came, and so we turned away and said, ‘* Fudge! 
I's only a yarn! It’s only a good ghost story, 
nothing more!” 


HIS GRAVE. 

About two miles by horse cars from the city, in 
a beautiful oak grove, is the quict resting-place of 
his sacred dust. Aside from the main portion of 
the cemetery, on a considerable elevation is erect- 
eda plain temb; the front is brick, the door of 
white marble, and on it the name LrNcoLn ; noth- 
ing of ornament. not another figure or letter. 
The white and red clover make the air sweet with 
delicious fragrance, the hum of bees gives sign of 
life, the sunshine gleaming through the glossy, 
dark green leaves of the young oaks enlivens the 
surroundings of the tomb; but for all this tu- 
multuous emotions of grief will effect the soul, 
and the tear will start unbidden as we think of 
the man, his deeds, his death. What a lesson 
for the young mén of America, what an un- 
answerable demonstration of the supreme ex- 
cellence of a republican form of government, 
when that government is founded on justice and 
pure religion. 





ALL'S WELL. 
BY HARRIET M’EWEN KIMBALL. 


The day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep 
My weary spirit seeks repose in Thine; 
Father! forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving kindness curtain thou my bed, 
And cool in rest my burning pilgrim feet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head— 

So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and Thee, 
No fears my soul's unwavering faith can shake ; 
All’s well! whichever side the grave for me 

The morning light may break. 





8ST. IGNATIUS. 

St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, was a man of 
remarkable character; being full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost. He was a Syrian by birth, and a 
disciple of St. John the Evangelist, who, in the 
67th year of the Christian Era, committed the 
church at Antioch to his pastoral superintendence, 
as successor to Euodius. He is said to have pre- 
siced over this church for more than forty years. 
He is supposed to have been one of the little chil- 
dren whom Jesus took up in his arms and blessed. 
However this may be, it is certain that he was 
familiar with the apostles. 
Ignatius was the author of epistles to the Smyr- 
nians, the Ephesians, the Romans, the Magnesians, 
the Trallians, and to Polyecarp. These epistles 
contain the sublimest doctrines, the purest morals, 
the deepest experiences, and most stirring ap- 
peals to the churches. His zeal was as quench- 
less as an angel’s; and his faith triumphed in 
death, even in its most appalling form. Con- 
victed of heresy, he was condemned to death, by 
order of the Emperor Trajan. But when brought 
before him, he failed not to confess Christ, and 
that he carried him in his heart. Trajan inquired, 
**Dost thou carry Him who is crucified within 
thee?” Ignatius answered, “‘1 do; for it is 
written, I will dwell in them, and waik in them.” 
Trajan then pronounced the following sentence : 
‘‘Forasmuch as Ignatius has confessed that he 
carsies about within himself Him that was eru- 
cified, we command that he be carried bound by 
soldiers to the Great Rome, there to be thrown to 
the beasts, for the entertainment of the people.” 

On his way to Rome, where the sentence was 
executed, Ignatius endured untold insults. Of 
these he says, ‘* From Syria to Reme, I am con- 
tending with wild beasts, by land and by sea, by 
night and by day ; being fied to ten leopards,— 





LIPS 
would be interested in it. Passing out of the door 
of the office, a crowd of Irish democrats met him, 
and in the enthusiasm of their souls, gave him a 
hearty cheer; he recognized the compliment, and 





the number of the military band, who, even when 
treated with kindness, only behave with greater 
ferocity, but in the midst of these iniquities, I 
am learning. Yet 1am not justified on this ac- 





count.” As he approached the Great Rome, his | How. 


heart seemed filled with unutterable joy. The 
prospect of so soon being with God stripped that 
death which awaited him, of all its horrors. ‘* Now 
I begin to be a disciple,” he says. ‘+ Nothing, 
whether of things visible or invisible, excites my 
ambition, so long as I can gain Christ. Whether 
fire, or the cross, the assaults of wild beasts, the 
tearing asunder of my bones, the breaking of my 
limbs, the bruising of my whole body; let the 
tortures of the devil all assail me, if I do but gain 
Christ Jesus.” At Smyrna he was permitted to 
visit the venerable and holy Polycarp, who, with 
him had been a disciple of St. John. He urged 
the holy man, who was soon tu follow him to the 
possession of a martyr’s crown, ‘‘ to contend with 
God in his behalf, that being suddenly taken by 
the beasts from this world, he might appear before 
the face of Christ.” 

He was most inhumanly red. Hewas com- 
pelled to hold fire in his "hands, while paper, 
dipped in oil and lighted, was at the same time 
put to his sides. His flesh was torn with red-hot 
pincers. But in the midst of all this, he writes to 
the Smyrnians: ‘* When I shall come among the 
wild beasts, I shall come to God.” To the Ro- 
mans he says, ‘ All the ends of the world, and the 
kingdoms of it, will profit me nothing. I would 
rather die for Jesus Christ, than rule to the ends 
of the earth. Him I seek who died for us; Him 
I desire who rose again for,us. This is the gain 
that is laid up for me.” 

Finally, when at the advanced age of 107 years, 
for the entertainment of those who sought the de- 
struction of the faith of Jesus, he was given to 
the wild beasts at Rome, and his soul departed 
to that God whom he so ardently loved. 

His character is summed up by the church of 
which he was the honored and beloved bishop 
for more than forty years, thus: ‘* He was a man 
in all things like the apostles; as a good gov- 
ernor, by the helm of prayer and fasting, by the 
constancy of his doctrine and spiritual labor, he 
opposed himself to the floods of the adversary ; 
he was like a divine lamp, illuminating the hearts 
of the faithful by his exposition of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

Holiness was the theme upon which he de- 
lighted to dwell. He thanked God that he had 
vouchsafed to honor him with a perfect love to- 
wards him, The baptism of Pentecost was still 
fresh in the church, Ignatius well understood 
and truly felt its power. This will account for his 
deep devotion, his quenchless ardor, his earnest 
soul seeking, his triumphs of faith, his utter dis- 
regard of death in its most appalling forms. 
With this, racks, dungeons, fagots and wild 
beasts had no power to stay the progress of the 
faith of the despised Nazarene. What the church 
needs to-day is the purity, the zeal, the faith, the 
peril-daring of the apostolic church. Ww. 





A SUNDAY IN NEW YORK. 

When country people visit the metropolis, they 
are anxious to make the most of their time, and 
are likely to crowd so much into a given period, 
that surfeit prod di t. Can this be the 
reason that great men, or at least great reputa- 
tions, in every day harness, are no longet instar 
montis, but very ordinary specimens of human- 
ity? Perhaps the mood in which we are found 
during a flying Visit to the city, may be unfavora- 
ble to an impartial judgment regarding talent in 
the pulpit, since a weak sermon from a bishop at 
Conference may be pronounced a great effort. 
Say then, if you choose, that I was not en rapport 
with the day. I shall nevertheless tell frankly 
what the Sunday brought forth. 

Atan early hour in the morning I sallied forth 
to find a Sunday School, and where should I 
be more likely to go than to Sands Street, in 
Brooklyn? Everybody has heard of this school,. 
of its triumphant success, and of its late superin- 
tendent, Moses T. Odell. Good teachers are in- 
dispensable in a Sunday School, and there can be 
no triumphant success without them. But the 
best teachers in the world cannot make a great 
Sunday School without a great superintendent, 
Such was the late Mr. Odell, and the school shows 
his handiwork. You need but to pass the thresh- 
eld, and you feel that you are in a live school. 
Life, we are told, cannot be defined. Certainly 
you cannot analyze the subtle essence of a live 
Sunday School, but you breathe it in the atmos- 
phere, and feel it tingling to your finger ends. 
In a great city, and far from home as I was, I 
looked in the faces of those bays and girls, 
thought of my own Sunday School, and was at 
home among strangers. 

Hurrying up town at 10 o’clock, I made my 
way to St. Paul’s M. E. Church, to hear the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Philip Schaff. Every one has heard 
the name often repeated, a name we all delight to 
honor. There is in his writings a happy combi- 
nation of German profundity and conscientious- 
ness in research, with American clearness of 
thought and expression. Lis Church History will 
surely make an epoch in the ecelesiastical litera- 
ture of the country. But his sermon, we must 
say, disappointed us greatly. It was not so much 
& sermon as a monologue, like many other 
thoughtiul productions which we hear now-a-days 
in the pulpit—glorious talking, but mest untitly 
called preaching. We were surprised to notice 
such baldness of speech and absence of ornament, 
when his writings are so poetic and picturesque. 
We were glad to see Dr. Schaff, and look upon his 
‘presentment in the flesh; ” but, while we shall 
seek his works and read them with pleasure, we 
shall never again go far to hear him in public ex- 
temporaneous discourse. 

At 4 o'clock we were seated in a Presbyterian 
church on Fifth Avenue to hear Dr. Hall, of Dub- 
lin. It was our fortune, and one that will not 
soon pass out of memory, to hear his speech in 
Rochester, when the General Assembly grected 
him as a Delegate from the Irish Church. It was 
a most hearty, Irish speech, brimful of enthu- 
siasm, and glowing with genuine Christian feel- 
ing. Dr. Hall has the reputation of being the 
most eloquent preacher of Ireland, and thus it was 
no wonder that curiosity should be eager to hear 
him. 

In remarkable contrast to the discourse of the 
morning, the effort of Dr. Hall was truly a ser- 
mon. It was marked by ail those characteristics 
which signalized the old divines, and which, alas, 
are becoming so rare in the pulpit in these days. 
Skillful exegesis of the text, almost microscopic 
treatment of its various parts, full homiletic am- 











plification, copious use of scripture, oft-repeated 
home-thrusts of appeal to the sinner—these made 
up the warp and woof of discourse, It was not a 
great sermon, technically so called; it did not 
earry everything before it, with majestic tread, 
nor did it break the fountains of the heart with 
resistless power; and yet it had something of all 
these. The directness of address, and the glow- 
ing unction of the preacher, made the illusion 
complete, and I could have declared that 1 was 
hearing one of those grand old Methodist preach- 


| ers of the last generation. A pulpit that has such 


mien in it ean never become “ imbecile,” because 
the sermon is exalted to the front rank in the order 
of God's house. 





Think of the ills from which you are exempt.— 


SRT one ECS eee 





LAMENTATION. 


T read upon that book, 
Which down the golden gulf doth let us look 
On the sweet days of pastoral majesty ; 
I read upon that book 
How, when the Shepherd Prince did flee 
(Red Esau’s twin), he desolate took 
The stone for a pillow: then he fell on sleep. 
And lo! there was a ladder. Lo! there hung 
A ladder from the star-place, and it clung 
To the earth: it tied her so to heaven; and O! 
There fluttered wings; 
Then were ascending and descending things 
That stepped to him where he lay low; 
Then up the ladder would a-drifting go 
(This feathered brood of heaven), and show 
Small as white flakes in winter that are blown 
Together, underneath the great white throne. 


When I had shut the book, I said,. 
‘*Now, as for me, my dreams upon my bed 
Are not like Jacob’s dream; 
Yet I have got it in my life; yes, I, 
And many more: it doth not us beseem, 
Therefore, to sigh. 
Is there not hung a ladder in our sky? 
Yea; and, moreover, all the way up on high 
Is thickly peopled with the prayers of men. 
We bave no dream! What then? 
Like wingéd wayfarers the height they scale 
(By Him that offers them they shall prevail),— 
The prayers of men. 
But where is found a prayer for me; 
How should I pray? 
My heart is sick, and full of strife. 
I heard one whisper with departing breath, 
‘Suffer us not, for any pains of death, 
To fall from Thee.’ 
But O, the pains of life! the pains of life! 
There is no comfort now, and naught to win, 
But yet, —I will begin.” 
I. 
“ Preserve to me my wealth,” I do not say, 
For that is wasted away ; 
And much of it was cankered ere it went. 
* Preserve to me my health,” I cannot say, 
For that, upon a day, 
Went after other delights to banishment. 
NI. 
What can I pray? ‘Give me forgetfulness?” 
No, I would still possess 
Past away smiles, though present “ronts be stern. 
«Give me again my kindred?” Na,'; not so, 
Not idle prayers. We know 
They that have crossed the river cannot return. 
Ml. 
I do not pray, ‘“‘ Comfort me! comfort me!” 
For how should comfort be? 
0,—O that cooing mouth,—that little white head! 
No; but I pray, “If it be not too fate, 
Open to me the gate, 
That I may find my babe when I am dead. 
Iv. 
“Show me the path. I had forgotten Thee 
When I was happy and free, 
Walking down here in the gladsome light 0’ the sun; 
But now I come and mourn; O set my feet 
In the road to Thy blest seat, 
And for the rest, O God, Thy will be done.” 
Jean Ingelow. 





WHAT METHODISM DID FOR HELL LANE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* HONEST MUNCHIN.” 


Under the shadow of the far-famed Sedgeley 
Beacon, lined on either side with vestiges of 
exhausted coal-mines and _ artificial voleanoes 
which have long since * paled their ineffectual 
fires,” is a narrow, winding road, which for suffi- 
cient reason the early denizens of the Black Coun- 
try used to call Hell-lane. Hard by are three 
strange localities, known by the equally suggestive 


razor, he said to the man in a very solemn tone, 
‘My good brother, are you prepared to die?’ 
The man looked hard at Jack, still harder at the 
razor, an’ then rushed half terrified out of the 
shop all lathered as he was, shouting out at the 
top of his voice ‘Murder! murder!’ Jack fol- 
lowed at his heels, but could not catch him, an’ 
never saw his new customer again. Once, as I 
heard Jack preachin’ in the lane, he told us as 
how God made the white man an’ Satan the black, 
an’ when Satan's work was finished, an’ he saw it 
was so much worse than t’ other, he grew savage, 
and struck the black Adam with his fist, flatten- 
ing his nose an’ thickening his lips, an’ so the poor 
nigger has remained ever sin’. One day Jack 
told the flock he had faith enow to walk on water, 
and he went down to Hell-lane canal, which had 
just been cut, and stepped in under the bridge, 
but being no swimmer, and the water deep, poor 
Jack got drowned.” 

These are but a few mild samples of the lore of 
superstition with which this remarkable locality 
ouce abounded, and which even to this day a few 
of the old folks persistently believe. The whole 
place was a haunt of credulity and vice of the worst 
possible description, and the inhabitants were al- 
most without exception such as the poet mourned 
over when he sang: 


“Wild as the untaught Indian's brood 
The Christian savages remain.” 


Through long years darkness reigned with un- 
disputed sway, and no flickering taper even of the 
light of truth flashed through the gloom. At 
length, however, the notoriety of Hell-lane at- 
tracted the attention of that renowned Irish mis- 
sionary, Gideon Ouseley, and he paid a visit to the 
place. He was horrified at the undisguised igno- 
rance and crime which flaunted shamelessly be- 
fore his eyes, but the man who had tutored the 
hearts of the wild Irish hordes in remote parts of 
Hibernia was not to be daunted even by the 
threats of the Hell-lane gang. The spot is still 
pointed out where the zealous missionary stood up 
to preach his first sermon there, to.a wondering 
group of men and women upon whose ears the 
sound of worship never fell before. As he sang, 
and prayed, and preached, the influence of his 
words told perceptibly upon those who listened to 
his voice, and hearts were touched for the first 
time with the simple story of the cross. Encour- 
aged by this success, Gideon resolved to make 
Hell-lane a mission station. Thieves and out- 
casts began one by one to attend the little room 
where the zealous missionary toiled unceasingly 
in the service of his Master, and the traces of te 
visit were like bread cast upon the waters, and 
seen after many days, 

In course of time the little dark room gave wa: 
to a very primitive-looking chapel. ** It is a curi- 
ous place,” said an old Methodist to me the other 
day, ‘‘ very plain outside, and within it had a lit- 
tle cockloft sort of gallery.” The oid place has 
of course Jong since disappeared, but it is re- 
membered by many an aged Christian with de- 
light, as the place where so many reforming in- 
fluences were set in motion. No solemn-sound- 
ing bells invited men to worship there; no * dim 
religious light” streamed through its painted win- 
dows ; no candles shed their farthing ray,,npon a 
gilded altar; no incense-laden air was breathed 
by the worshipers. Its excessive plainness 
would shock this ritualistic age. But in that sim- 
ple village meeting-house, where the voice of 
Christian love was sweeter than swelling organ 
or belfry chime, and where the light of Christian 
truth blazed with richer beauty than mid-day ta- 
pers ever gave, or pictures of saints ever retiect- 
ed, many of the Hell-lane outcasts were reformed, 
and with streaming cyes and breaking hearts, ex- 





names of Sodom, Gospel-end, and Catchem’s cor- 
ner. Half-a-century ago these places were the 
positive terror of a district in which bull-baitin 

and cock-fighting were ted i t an 

harmless pastimes. Scenes of violence and blood- 
shed were not unfrequent in most if not all of 
them, but Hell-lane certainly carried off the palm. 


** Here vice her crimson fold around her spread. 
And outraged virtue hung its blushing head.” 


Of old Hell-lane there are few distinctive 
features left; few relics of those strange adven- 
tures whose exploits were well nigh as romantic 
as those of dauntless Rob Roy. The disturbing 
influence of mining operations has shaken down 
most of the dark haunts of villany where of old 
plots were hatched and schemes laid to entrap 
unwary travelers to the levy of * black mail ” or 
the remorseless stroke of the bludgeon. <A few 
noted haunts, however, still remain. At the en- 
trance to the Jane stands an antiquated hostelry of 
a nondescript style, yclept the Duke of York, a 
place which fifty years ago was the famous resort 
of a satanie brotherhood known as the ** Hell-lane 
Gang.” A little further up the lane is a small 
brook bridge, almost as famous in the romance of 
crime as Sir Walter's Brig o’Turk. Near this 
bridge resided one Billy Moore, the Rob Roy of 
the village, at whose hands many a hapless passer 
by has, tike Nichol Jarvie, been toppled over into 
the stream below. The only other relic of those 
strange days is an unpretending cot, once famed, 
like Alloway Kirk, as the place were 


**Ghaists and howlets nightly cry.” 


The annals of Iell-lane abound of course with 
wild legends and stories, one or two Specimens of 
which, as related to us by ‘tthe oldest inhabi- 
tant,” we may be permitted to quote. 

“Why, sir,” said our informant, ** you can’t im- 
agine what Hell-lane was like. It was a fear- 
some place I do assure you. Nobody durst ven- 
ture down it after nightfall ,and even in broad 
daylight it was hardly safe. There were certain 
taverns where the ‘ gang’ used to meet. There 
was the Old Duke of York, and the Old Barley 
Mow, as stood near by each other; and the 
Bull’s Head, where Trilly Riley got up bull-baits 
and badger-hunts; and Billy Moore's, by the 
brook; and (but this was the worst of all) Old 
Hell House. Dick Evans lived there, and being a 
great fighter, there used to be a bit o’ sparring ev- 
ery night. Evans’ daughter, a big strapping 
wench, used to be second to one o’ the men, an’ 
when the fight was on, she would jump on the 
screen and shout, ‘Wind him, Jack, lad ;’ ‘ Tap his 
claret ;’ or ‘Give him a red shirt, my bonny 
boy!” 

“«Well, sir,” continned our aged companion, 
“*you may be sure we had a queer lot o’ folk in 
such a place. We had both a witch and wizard. 
The witch was named Nelly Nichols, an’ she lived 
not far away from Billy Moore’s. She was a little 
wiry-looking woman, with ferret eyes an’ long 
bony fingers. Everybody bore fear of her, for 
she had marvelous power wi’ spirits an’ sich, and 
could tell all that had happened, and all that was 
to happen in the Lane, no matter how dark things 
were kept. An’ she used to turn herself into a 
white rabbit, and go about the Lane after dark 
prying into men’s houses, so much that it used to 
be a regular thing when I was alad to ask, ‘ Have 
you seen the white rabbit to night?’ One day, as 
she was inthe form of a white rabbit, stealing 
round to Billy Moore’s back door, Billy’s bull pup 
caught her, and ate her up, and so there was an 
end of her.” 

“The wizard’s name was Kat Rhodes. [I re- 
member him well. Tle used to go about wi’ his 
hair hanging down in a sort of pig tail, and was 
dressed in red and yellow clothes. He was a fear- 
some fellow, an’ if anybody offended him he would 
swear a great oath, an’ some misfortune would be 
sure to follow. Either they would be hurt in the 
pit, or some of their ill deeds would come to day- 
light and they get punished ; so you may be sure 
Kat Rhodes was feared and respected by every 
thief in the Lane.” 

Dick Ormes was another of the old folks. Dick 
had only one leg, and he lived in a cot with his 
dog, pig, and cow, and led a hepPy life. One 
night Dick found out a mystery. He was walking 
out late, an’ saw a strange-looking a walking 
about, an’ as he got close to it, he found it was a 
woman without a head! He looked ut it in horror, 
but in a moment it passed away. Dick told the 
news, and the people watched night after night, 
until at length they saw it again, an’ they found 
out from Nelly Nichols, that it was the ghost of a 
woman that had been murdered by the Hell Lane 
gang. Some time afier tie ghost was seen to go to 
Dick’s cot, and when the people followed to learn 











the news, they found the dog, pig, and cow gone, 


|and poor Dick himself lay dead with a pipe in his 


mouth, 
« But, sir, would you believe we had a parson 


lin Hell-lane! He was a strange one, sure enow. 
| They euled him Jack the Barber, he being a hair- 
leutter all the week an’ a preacher o’ Sundays. 
| While he was hair-cutting or shaving, he had all 


his thoughts on his sermons anssuch like, an’ he 


‘always spoke ‘a word in season’ to his custom- 


ers. One day a stranger called to be shaved, so 


Jack lathered his face, held back his head, an’ | 
‘just as he was beginning to scrape him wi’ the ; 








d in the presence of the great Father, 
‘*He brought me up out of the horrible pit, and 
out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock 
and established my goings.” i 
Having changed its nature, [ell-lane has with- 
in the past few years also changed its name; and 
as Ettingshall New Visage, it occupies a respecta- 
ble place in contemporary Methodism. A new 
and spacious chapel, extensive Sunday Schools, a 


young men’s improvement society, are among the - 


outward evidences of its present spiritual pros- 
verity. The first resident minister who labored 
1ere in the Methodist interests, was the Rev. IT. 
W. Holland, whose useful services, especially in 
connection with the young men, will long be re- 
membered with gratitude. Since that time the 
labors of Austin Davey, Gardner Smith, and 
others who have sojourned here, have influenced 
for good the toiling population of Hell-lane, ren- 
dering it a spiritual oasis in the midst of a physi- 
cal desert, and causing those who knew it in its 
evil days to say with truth, ‘the stone which the 
builders rejected has become a headstone of the 
corner; this is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
velous in our eyes.” 





AFTER DEATH. 
The following striking narrative is in the Guide 
to Holiness for this month. It is from the Rev. J. 
G. Pingree: 


In October, 1828, I was taken violently ill with 
the acute rheumatism upon the heart, which soon 
reduced me very low. For three days I continued 
to sink under the pressure of my disease; when it 
was supposed my dying hour had come. Friends 
and neighbors stood around my bed, expecting 
soon to witness the last struggle of dissolving 
nature. Such was the nature of my disease, that 
my mind was peculiarly active; more so than it 
had ever been before, or will probably be again in 
this life. It seemed that all my thoughts, my 
words, and even my whole life, passed in review 
before me with astonishing distinctness. I had, 
during my sickness, a calm reliance on God; 
though, up to this time, I had had no special con- 
viction of the necessity of a distinct work of grace 
upon the heart. It was now apparent to myself, 
as well as to others, that I must soon die. But the 
question arose in my mind, ‘* Am I fully prepared 
to change worlds? QO! thought I, heaven is a 
holy place, God is holy, angels are holy, and I 
must be holy too in order to enter that happy 
place.” With the aid of the Holy Spirit, I searched 
my own heart. It is true, I felt no condemnation ; 
but I did feel an indescribable lack of something 
to qualify me to be a companion of the blessed in 
glory. The nature of this lack was soon under- 
stood. I saw at once just what I needed, viz., 
the application of the blood of atonement to my 
heart to cleanse me from the least and last re- 
mains of sin. At the same time I had a vivid 
sense of the fullness of redemption, and the wil- 
lingness of Christ to wash and cleanse my soul. 
Under these circumstances I almost instinctively 
offered this brief prayer: ‘‘ Lord, sanctify my sou!.” 
There were connected with this prayer the ele- 
ments of success, viz., a sense of want, a firm 
belief that Christ could supply this want, and an 
appropriate faith that he will and does do the 
work. Thus I exclaimed, ‘* My sanctification is 
wrought!” Here language utterly fails to convey 
an adequate idea of the glory that filled my soul. 
Perhaps I ought to offer an apology for referring 
to the remarks I made on this solemn and yet 
glorious occasion: they were, however, illustra- 
tive of a portion of my Christian experience which 
I shali never forget. For some time I continued 
talking personally to those friends weeping around 
me; delivering to each and all what I supposed 
to be my dying testimony ; encouraging the Chris- 
tian, and warning the wicked; all the while 
declaring the fullness which I had experienced, 
which made me so happy and triumphant. Before 
I ceased talking, it seemed to me that I could feel 
the near and still nearer approach of death, which 
had entirely lost its sting: for now my limbs had 
become cold and numb, and my eyesight gone; 
but the intellect was still more vivid, if possible, 
than before. Having said all [ had to say, I ex- 
claimed, ‘* My work is done; I am in no pain at 
all; I see # bright angel come a little nearer and 
open the golden gates!” It was with the utmost 
difficulty that I could finish my sentence; for my 
breath was gone. At that moment the heart 
ceased to beat, and a strange tremor passed over 
me, gnd all earthly consciousness was entirely 
suspended. This angel was idescribably glorious. 
I saw him very plain!y, and that, too, while the 
mind was vigorous, and before my speech had 
failed. As he came, he opened a narrow pathway 
from heaven to me, so that I could see distinctly 
the golden gate, in an upward direction, at the 
head of the path. There was nothing earthly in 
anything I saw or knew at this time. 

My angel conductor said not a word, but beck- 
oned to me to go with him. Instantly we stood 
upon the bank of a dark, lonesome river, It 
looked unpleasant, and much to be dreaded. On 
the opposite side was the same golden gate that I 
saw at first; and I could hear the sound of heav- 
enly melody, but could not understand a single 
word. I felt anxious, and wanted to step in and 
cross over, as others from the earth were con- 


stantly doing; but I dared nopsttempt it, unless 
my conductor would lead the a “OI I 
thought, ‘if I could only pass over and enter 
within that golden gate, I should be perfectly 
happy, and forever safe.” But, while in this 
anxious pense, m ‘tor vanished from 
my sight, and I returned to earthly consciousness, 
and, as soon as I could speak, exclaimed, ‘* Must 
I come back to earth?” Being told that I ought 
to settle into the will of God, whether I lived or 
died, I replied, ** If you were in a prison, and saw 
a prospect of being let out into such a glorious 
place, you would want to go.” 

From that time I began to recover, and now 
entered upon a new life in my Christian experi- 
ence. In thinking upon my apparent departure 
from earth, I could form no idea of the length of 
time I_ was with my angel conductor, but was in- 
formed by persons present, that, for the space of 
ten minutes, there was no appearance of lite, and 


that they supposed the ha spirit had wi 
“ma — PP PPy sp — 








'VISIT TO A SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, writ- 
ing from Hiramsburg, O., June 22, describes his 
visit to a venerable hero Methodist : 


Having just visited John Grey, the last survivor 
of Washington’s army, I desire through your col- 
umns to give the public some account of this inter- 
esting and solitary veteran. Arriving at Hirams- 
burg, a little town six miles east of Cumberland, 
and about twenty-five from Cambridge, we were 
met by a citizen of this place, who kindly offered 
to go with us to the residence of the old Revolu- 
tionist. From Hiramsburg we had about a mile 
to go to reach the house. 

As we entered the cabin we were met by a 
sweet-faced little girl of perhaps thirteen sum- 
mers, who invited us to come in and take a seat. 
We were just beginning to tell the little girl the 
object of our visit, when a door on the opposite 
side of the rcom opened, and there before us 
stood, or rather leaned on crutches, an old man, 
bent with years, his long gray hairs flowing down 
like ‘snow over his stooping shoulders. We knew 
at a glance that the venerable man before us was 
John Grey. He came limping up towards us, ap- 
parently with great difficulty, and we arose, and 
with uncovered heads met the old man, who stood 
still for a moment, balancing himself on his 
crutches, and then with a kindly smile raised his 
dim eyes and extended his withered hand to each 
of us, saying to each, ** How do you do?” 

When the old man was seated, he was quite 
out of breath from the severe exertion he had just 
had to make in walking from the adjoining room. 
In afew minutes, however, he became quite re- 
stored and composed, and in answer to our ques- 
tions gave us the * short and simple annals” of 
his life in plain and honest words. 

Ife was born at Fairfax Court House, Virginia, 
Jan. 6th, 1764, and is consequently now in his 
104th year. During the Revolution he at one time 
worked on the Mount Vernon estate for Washing- 
ton, and says that he worked with the slaves of 
General Washington. He always calls Washing- 
ton ** The Gin'l.” 

Mr. Grey’s father fell at White Plains in 1780, 
and soon after the son enlisted, with Spartan 
heroism, at the early age of 16, taking up the 
musket that had just fallen from the lifeless hands 
of his gallant father. He served until the close 
of the war, and was mustered out at Richmond, 
Va.. soon after the surrender of Cornwallis. 
During his term of service he participated in an 
engagement. at Williamsburg, besides several 





skirmishes elsewhere, and was present at all the 
preliminary movements around Yorktown, and 
ot gps at the memorable surrender of Corn- 
wallis. ‘ : 


1 took down a few of the old man’s: words 
when he was _ speaking of his service in the army. 
**T was,” said he, ‘a mighty tough kind of a boy 
in them days. LToften saw big, heavy men give 
out on the march, but I never lagged a foot be- 
hind.” He says he was married three times, 
twice in Virginia and onee in Ohio. His last 
wife is now sleeping in the family cemetery. 

Mr. Grey has lived a sober, pious and industri- 
ous life—a hard-working man and a Christian all 
his life. 

For seventy-eight years he had been a consis- 
tent member of the Methodist Church. There 
are old men living near him now who have known 
him for forty — and who say that they never 
knew of his doing or saying a wrong thing, nor 
ever heard any one say that he did. Few men 
have so pure and noble a record. Mr. Grey’s edu- 
eation is very limited, for he was always poor, 
and the poor in Virginia had but little chance to 
learn much. Congress last winter gave the old 
man a pension of five hundred dollars per annum, 
obtained for him through the influence of John 
A. Bingham, a personal acquaintance of Mr. 
Grey. Little as it is, the old man seems well sat- 
isfied, although he is very poor. He is a zealous 
Republican, and hopes to live to vote once more. 





OHRIST OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS, 

We can make no atonement to a violated law; 
we have no inward holiness of our own; the 
Lord Jesus Christ is ‘the Lord our Right- 
eousness.” Cling not to such beggarly elements, 
such filthy rags, mere cobwebs of Pharisaical 
pride; but look to Him who hath wrought out a 
perfect righteousness for his people. You find it 
a hard task to come naked and miserable to 
Christ; to come divested of every recommenda- 
tion but that of abject wretchedness and misery, 
and receive from the outstretched hand of our 
Immanuel the riches of redeeming grace. But if 
you come at all you must come thus; and, like 
the dying thief, the ery of your heart must be 
‘* Lord, remember me.” There must be no con- 
ditions ; Christ and Christ alone must be the only 
Mediator between God and sinful megs no miser- 
able performance can be placed between the sin- 
ner and the Savicur, And now, my dear friend, 
no longer let false doctrine disgrace your pulpit. 
Preach Christ crucified, as the only foundation of 
the sinner’s hope. Preach Him as the Author 
and Finisher as well as the sole Object of faith— 
that faith which is the gift of God. Exhort 
Christless sinners to fly to the City of Refuge; to 
look to him who is exalted as Prince and Saviour, 
to give repentance and the remission of sins. Go 
on, then, and may your bow abide in strength. 
Be bold, be firm, be decided. Let Christ be the 
Alpha and Omega of all you advance in your ad- 
dresses to your fellow-men., Leave the conse- 
quences of your Divine Master. May his gracious 
benediction rest upon your labors! and may you 
be blessed to the conversion of very many, who 
shall be your joy and crown of rejoicing in the 
great day when the Lord shall appear.—Lady 
Huntingdon to Henry Venn. 





Cnnist’s SYMPATHY FOR THE Poor.—The Son 
of God appears to have felt an especial sympathy 
for the poor. Some of his most tender words of 
consolation were expressly intended for them. 
** Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not 
much better than they?” ‘* Blessed are the poor 
in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.”’ The 
rich were not shut out: Nicodemus the ruler was 
received; the offerings of the wise men of the 
East were accepted. But let us not forget that 
it was emphatically to the poor that the blessed 
gospel was preached. : 

Poverty, suffered in fellowship with the Son of 
God, and solaced by his sympathy, has a lustre 
greater than that which sparkles from the diadems 
of kings. The pious Lazarus is comforted not 
only when borne to Abraham's bosom, but when 
lying in rags at the gate, seeking crumbs from the 
rich man’s table. His crust may be sweetened 
with reflections such as these: **Am I pou ? so 
was my Lord. Am I hungry? so was my Lord. 
Am I homeless? the Son of man had not where to 
lay his head. Shall not the -lisciple be as His 
Lord, and the servant as his great Master ?”—- 
A. L. O. E. 





EXTEMPORE PRAYER.—In the journal of John 
Wesley, volume 1, page 292, there is the fol- 
lowing :—* A gentleman came to me full of good- 
will to exhort me not to use extempore prayer, 
‘ which,’ said he, ‘is no prayer at all, and this I 
will prove to a demonstration ; for you cannot do 
two things at once, thinking how to pray and 
praying being two things. Ergo, you cannot 
ithink and pray at once. Now, I reply, may it 
jnot be proved by the. self-same demonstration 
‘that praying by a form is no prayer at all ?—e. g-5 
you cannot do two things at once, reading _~ 
ipraying being two things. Ergo, you canno 
| both read and pray at once. 
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TAKE NOTICE ALL. 

We are having good teporta from our patrons, 
but would not Object to better. The-writers that 
have been announced have most of them appeared 
in our columns to the great satisfaction of our 
readers, but also to the no small increase of our 


expenses. So we'shall more and more need your! 


help. We hope the summer months will bring 
us many more subscribers, that will find in our 
weekly visits summer all the year. Those who 
wish for the best of summer reading, whether at 
their homes or in their vacation retreats, cannot do 
better than order Tife Heratp. As an extra in- 
ducement we have made our premiums yet more 
favorable. We have put them below what we 
should, in order that all may engage in the canvass. 
Let every one read them, and immediately proceed 
to secure them. 

1. For one new subscriber and $2.50, we will 
send, postage free, The Bishops’ Picture, one of the 
finest engravings of portraits ever published. Price 

1.50. 

. 2. Children read this. Fortwo new subscribers 
and $5.00, we will give a year's subscription to 
the Riverside Maguzine for Young People, the 
most beautiful youth’s and children’s magazine in 
the world. Price $2.50. Every family should take 
this magazine. You can. Go to work, boys and 
girls. 

3. For three new subscribers and $7.50, we will 
send, postage paid, B. B. Russell's Centenary Picture 
of Methodism, an exquisite engraving, which every 
Methodist and everybody else ought to have as a 
memorial of the great year. It has portraits of all 
the bishops, including Bishop Roberts, and scenes 
illustrative of our earlier and present condition, 
engraved in the highest style of art. Price $3.00. 

4. For siz new subscribers and $15.00, we will 
give the first volume of McClintock’s and Strong's 
Cyclopedia, bound in sheep. Price six dollars. 
Our ministers and others can obtain this valua- 
ble work, for nothing, save a little effort which will 
help them and the cause. 

The Ministers of the N. E, Conferences can ob- 
tain these prizes in addition to their regular com- 
mission by sending with subscriptions in full for 
one year, five subscribers for the first prize, eight, 
the second, ten, the third, and eighteen for the last. 
The Cyclopmdia can usually be sent, through J. P. 


Magee, free of expense. Otherwise it is best to 
order it by express. : 

Now brethren all take hold, and give us a grand 
addition immediately. > on 


Slows Herald. 


Terms $2.50. Teachers, and Clergymen not mem- 
bers of N. B. Conferences, $2.00, in advance. 
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PREPARE FOR THE OAMP MEETING. 

Every Methodist vocable has become popular. 
There is in them such a flavor of soul that they 
linger pleasantly even on the unregenerate palate. 
Ilowever rough and hostile they may seem to 
ruling religious habits, they ultimately subdue 
these contraries to their own nature. A heavenly 
genius is t!sivs, that compels attention, admira- 
tion, assimilation. Stump and street preaching— 
how abhorrent to cloistered culture! how fasci- 

* nating to the deeper and broader man! Revivals, 
—a term of obloquy,—become the most living and 
joyous word in all Christian bodies. Lay-preach- 

* jing and the public participation of women in 
social worship, class meetings, love feasts, the 
itineracy, have all been lauded by gravest doc- 
tors of contrary schools, and are formally or in- 
formally being adopted into their systems. 

Not the least in popularity and praise is the 
camp meeting. It is almost the sole out-of-door 
gathering, elaborate and orderly, that is left in 
our land. Military musters, once common and 
most popular, have utterly lost their power over 
the people. The great war cannot resuscitate 
them. Agricultural fairs, which is chiefly another 
name for horse-races, have a more potent influ- 
enee; yet they are losing their fascinations. 
Picnics for a day are popular and pleasant; yet 
they are small, short, and chiefly childish. The 
camp meeting invites the people to break up the 
monotony of their ordinary life, and to enjoy a 
week in the woods, healthily, happily, holily 
rusticant. 

Bat each flower hath its poison too, and there 
is’ peri! in popularity as well as in persecution. 
When persecution ariseth, the love of many wax 
cold. So often is it, when too great applause 
ariseth. The camp meeting, once a centre of bit- 
terest hostility and contempt, whither sons of 
Belial came to curse and riot, has become the 
most popular haunt of fashion. People of wealth 
and culture, not of our own church, love to fre- 
quent the charming grove, and enjoy its solemn 
festival. Dignitaries of state are found in its 
tents. Wealthy pleasure-seekers sail their 
yachts from our cities to its retreats. Houses 
equaling the best apartments of fashionable 
hotels are taken for the whole term of the meet- 
ing by those whose chief attraction is not its 
devotional, but rural features. All this affects the 
regular and avowed worshipers. Our churches 
cannot be elegant and filled with the elite of so- 
ciety, so called, without the reflection of this 
presence on the regular attendants. In fact these 
members are in the same social strata, and that 
makes them sympathetic and similar in their 
tastes and ways. So if our friends of other 
creeds and congregations frequent this meeting, 
the tendency is to make it conform to their no- 
tions, andthe laws of the soft-raiment class; to 
loose its original intent and strong, ragged, lofty 
aim in the velvet-finish of genteel society. 

When the camp meeting shall become simply or 
chiefly a congregation of such people met for social 
recreation and companionship, it should be aban- 
doned. It will soon degenerate into something 
worse. The salt that has lost its savor rapidly 
becomes fit for the dung-hill. So if any institution 
of the church, honestly developed from the desire 
to save souls, becomes a mere source of carnal 
pleasure, it is henceforth a harm to these same 
souls, and should be as sturdily lopped off as the 
right hand that ceases to serve and is only 
offending. 

Such the camp meeting is not yet become; 
such, if the church is faithful, she will never be. 
As the time for these gatherings draws near, let 
the church consider their sole purpose, and what. 
duties are laid upon her to maintain them at the 
height of their intent, and advance them to their 
utmost possible efficiency. 

The sole object of the camp meeting is the con- 
version or sanctification of souls. It is one of the 
instruments the church has used to arouse the 
impenitent, to recall the backslidden, to increase 
the holiness of the disciple. Separating its peo- 

ple from their usual work and ‘associations, it 
deepens the hold of divine things upon their 
hearts. It arrests the soul, stupefied in his sins by 
the regularity of daily life, and by thig very dis- 
turbance compels him to consider on his ways. 

- The Spirit of God uses this continue? separation 
from the world and devotion to religious subjects 
for the deepening of His work on their hearts; 
for their conviction, conversion, and advance in 
the Life of God. How shall these objects be 
obtained ? 

First, by previous preparation. We are glad to 
publish in this number the vote of the Sandwich 
District Preachers’ Meeting, and the eall of its 
Presiding Elder to keep a day of Fasting and 
Prayer for especial preparation for their meeting. 
We hope every church and every member, thus 
invited, will sacredly observe that day. Whether 
you go or not, consecrate yourselves to God, and 
implore Him to consecrate these meetings to the 
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great work for which they are appointed. Every 
othet church and Christian should be equally 
observant of a day for their own meeting. 

2d. Everything at the mecting that tends to draw 
attention from this purpose should be suppressed. It 
was well that Eastham was abandoned, because 
many went there for bathing and other purposes, 
well enough in their way, but foreign and harm- 
ful to the object of the meeting. The practice 
of boating, bathing, fishing, that has too often ob- 
tained at the Vineyard, has been exceedingly 
injurious. If persisted in, it will yet compel the 
dissolution of this meeting. It draws away the 
heart and Jabors from the sole object for which 
they have come together. It is as if picnics and 
fairs on Sundays were mingled with the regular 
services. The church has all she can do to sus- 
tain herself and admit these in their lower sphere. 
She would be utterly demoralized by allowing 
them larger privileges. It is worse than that—for 
these camp meeting recreations have no religious 
or ecclesiastical object. They are purely private 
pleasures. They must be suppressed. Every- 
thing on or around the grounds must have a re- 
ligious aim. 

3d. The people should as far as possible go at the 
beginning, and stay till the end. 

Though coming and going cannot be forbidden, 
still but ‘little deep or permanent benefit is at- 
tained except by steadfast remaining during all its 
continuance. We hope especially every clergy- 
man will stay through night and morning. We 
are glad passes for their coming and going to 
some of our meetings are discontinued. It is as 
proper for them to thus go in and out of a prayer 
meeting they are conducting. Only imperative 
reasons permit the latter; equally imperative 
should the former. 

4th. Provision must be made to preach to all the 
multitude, at whatever points they may have gathered. 
The church has erred on the side of too great de- 
corum. It has appointed one arena, and fitted it 
up for the purpose of public worship, and put 
forty to a hundred ministers and ten times that 
number of lay brethren around its stand, and 
left large congregations at other centres on the 
ground, idle, and so vicious, Gather all the peo- 
ple, if possible, into one vast amphitheatre. But 
if not, supply them with preaching where they 
are. At the railroad station, at the steamboat 
landing, at the stage depot, where the multitude 
is, there let there be preachers, exhorters: and 
singers. There may be a half-dozen services 
. going on at once; as in the tents there are scores. 
If in all, are listening souls, let us praise God for 
the privilege of breaking to them the bread of 
eternal life. The disciples distributed their bread 


| to companies, each to ‘his own; so should their 


_ successors to-day. 

Finally, Let the tent meetings be faithfully at- 
tended, Here is the’ hiding of the meeting’s 
power. If they are half neglected, if visiting, 
roaming, reading, gossiping take their place, 
then all public efforts will be powerless. But if 
the brethren and sisters come from their commu- 


restupon the encampment. Ministers will preach, 
the church will pray, sinners will tremble, and 
Salvation will come in glory immeasurable. 

Let the multitudes who are looking for this so- 
cial festival, prepare their hearts by prayer and 
fasting. Let the attractions they properly and 
powerfully put forth be attended by such a con- 
secration as shall make every visitor exclaim, as 
they enter its atmosphere, ‘‘ The spot where I 
stand is holy ground. Truly the Lord is in this 
place.” Then shall these temples of God, this 
house not made with hands, be full of His glory, 
and all flesh shall see His salvation. 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 

Three months ago almost every one was pre- 
pared to bear of war, and great war too, in 
Europe. After the experience of 1866, when 
almost everybody believed in the preservation of 
peace till war came, it was natural that the war 
party should'have their way; and they had it for 
some time, when the London Conference threw 
them into the background by its bold action, — 
but that action did nothing but effect the post- 
ponement of the discussion of a question that 
must, one day or another, be settled permanently. 
The first effect of the hushing up of the Luxem- 
burg dispute was to create the impression that 
peace had been secured for a long time; but that 
impression did not last long, and we now find that 
a very uneasy state of feeling prevails throughout 
Europe. The capitalists of London and of Paris, 
who are foreed by the necessities of their positions 
to watch the signs of the times, have no confidence 

_in the maintenance of things as they are. They 
look for war, and are ordering their affairs on the 
basis that it must come. Exactly why they are 
so firm in their conviction that war is near at 
hand, we have nowhere seen stated ; but we sup- 
pose they agree with persons at a distance-—with 
Americans and others—that Napoleon III. has 
labored all along, not to have peace preserved, 
but to gain time, in which his army could be re- 
modeled, and supplied with new weapons. What 
has occurred in America has not the tendency to 
make Europeans helievers in the French Em- 
peror’s pacific purposes. The execution of the 
Archduke Maximilian by the Mexican Liberals is 
the most damaging blow to the reputation of 
Napoleon [II. that it ever has received, and that 
was what it was meant to be by the men who 
dealt it. There is much difference of opinion con- 
cerning the conduct of the Mexicans in putting 
the Austrian Prince to death; but had they been 
able to take Napoleon, and had they put him to 
death, everybody would have said that justice had 
been done. He was the real offender in the Mex- 
ican business, and Maximilian was nothing more 
than his instrument. The failare of the attempt 
to imperialize Mexico was not calculated to raise 
the Emperor's reputation ; but when it was seen 
that he would not protect his instruament,—that he 
even abandoned him to the Mexicans, after hay- 
ing deluded him into an evil path,—the world was 
convinced that the Frenchman is as weak as he is 
false. He must do something to retrieve his 
character, something that shall convince mankind 
that, if his arm is not long enough to reach 
America, it is strong enough to make itself de- 
cisively felt in Europe. It would set him up in 
the Old World once more, were he to strike down 
that new and presumptuous German power which 
was born on Sadowa’s field, and regain for 
France that leading place which she had from 
April, 1854, to the summer of 1866. It is because 
great bankers and capitalists understand these ne- 
cessities of Napoleon III.’s position, that they 
have no faith in the maintenance of peace. They 
believe his empire means peace now less than 
ever they did. According to some late accounts, 
the greatest activity prevails in the French army, 
where all things are done to prepare the men for 
the field. It is true that some small reduction of 
that army is talked,—about a twelfth part of its 
effective force will be dismissed, report says; but 
such words really mean nothing, for the dismissed 
men, all disciplined veterans, could speedily be 
recalled to their colors; and they would gladly re- 
turn to them, should a war with Prussia be re- 
solved upon. A Prussian war would be the most 
popular contest that France could wage, and is 
all but demanded by the army, and by no small 
portion of the people, including mos} members of 
what are called the respectable ciasses. The 
French feel that they should punish Prussia and 
Austria for the part they had in overthrowing the 
first empire, while they are galled by the sight of 
Prussia’s prosperity, that nation not only not hav- 
ing been punished for what she did in 1813, 14, 
and°15, but actually having gained greatly in 
numbers, strength, and eonsideration. Such a 
state of things they regard as most insulting to 
them, and they feel called upon to put it down. 
There must be a change in Europe, or a change 
in the French government. The elements of war 
are abundant, and nothing short of a miracle 
would seem to be capable of preventing men 
from rushing into hostilities, the issue of which 
no one could foresee. 





nions burdened for souls, the cloud of Grace will |; 


Prussia, in the meantime, seems to be as much 
disposed for waras France can be, though she 
would not, it is probable, be so: ready to give 
cause of offenceybecausé she has much to lose, 
should the decision of war be against her, while 
France has quite as much to gain, Prussia is in 
the condition of a wary speculator, who, having 
made a grand stroke of business, becomes more 
wary than ever, and does not mean to submit his 
gains to the risks of other speculations. Still, she 
has a high military character to keep up. Those 
very victories which she won in 1866 are now 
causes why she may have to fight again, though 
against her. will. She eannot submit to insult, 
and she knows it. Like a knight of old days, she 
must be ready to run courses against all comers, 
and France may at any moment touch her shield 
with a pointed lance, which would mean a contest 
to the death. Accordingly, she is getting prepared 
for what must be regarded as the inevitable hour. 
She is extending her admirable military system 
over her new territories, and is supplying all her 
soldiers, the new and the old alike, with the best 
of arms. Report assigns some new kind of can- 
non to the French,—a perfect marvel in murder- 
ousness,—and we may assume that Prussia will 
have something quite as good (or bad) in the same 
line. Prussia has ever been famous for the supe- 
riority of her weapons, and for the readiness with 
which she has accepted improvements in aris, 
The iron ramrod of Frederick’s time was only the 
precursor of the needle-gun of William’s time, 
and quite as effective, too. We need not doubt 
of Prussia being able to hold her own in the arts 
and agencies of destruction. She is drawing the 
countries of Southern Germany into close alliance 
with her, and though this relates less to politics 
and patriotism than to business, the effect will be 
great. In this’ world’s affairs, ties of interest 
must ever be potentially strong. 

The Eastern, question has become rather a dull 
affair since last spring, and were it not for the 
troubles in Candia, it might be safe to assert that 
nothing can happen in the Levant. calculated to 
set the Christian States of Europe by the ears, at 
an early day. But Candia is a sore place in the 
body of that rickety concern, the Turkish empire. 
It is impossible to say what is the condition of 
Candia, as not the slightest dependence can be 
placed on news that comes from that island. The 
Candian business has been placed in the hands 
of a joint commission, Christian and Mussulman, 
the commissioners representing the six Great 
Powers and Turkey. What they will do with it 
we cannot pretend to say, but the belief seems to 
prevail that Candia will be taken from Turkey, 
and givén to the Kingdom of Greece. Supposing 
Turkey to consent to such an arrangement, the 
effect might be to shelve the Eastern question for 
atime; but ultimately it would lead to further 
Christian risings, from the belief it would create 
among the Christian subjects of the Sultan that 
*‘ insurrection” would compel the Great Powers 
to take up their cause, and secure their indepen- 
dence. 

There are accounts of troubles in Austrian 
Poland, which proved too serious to be quelled by 
‘the troozs sent against the ‘‘rebels.” This insur- 
rection is reported to be the result of Russian 
intrigues, as Russia is sapposed to be laboring in 
the interest of Panslavism. Such a report derives 
a sort of plausibility from the fact that there is 
considerable discontent among the Slavic subjects 
of the Austrian Emperor, because of that monarch 
having reversed the policy of his family, and 
thrown himself into the arms of the Hungarians. 
Last month he was crowned King of Hungary, 
and the ceremonies of the festival gave occasion 
for the revival of those antique splendors which 
belong to Hungarian coronations. But in regain- 
ing the support of Hungary, Francis Joseph has 


it is possible that Russia may operate in the latter 
with effect. Austria does not appear inclined to 
‘make up” with Prussia. The latter power, hav- 
ing completed the formation of the North German 
Confederation, and made usefal commercial ar- 
rangements with Southern Germany, has evinced 
a disposition to come to a good understanding 
with Austria, as she would not be exposed toa 
fire in her rear while engaged in war with France, 
—and Austria could open such a fire on her, and 
might ruin her, should she be hard pressed in 
front by Napoleon's legions. Accordingly, she 
would do much to conciliate her old rival, and 
would help her to anything she may want in the 
East, provided always, that she would agree not 
to seek her former place in Germany. But Aus- 
tria is shy of her foe’s advances, probably because 
she is anxious to become once more the first of 
Germanic countries, and sees in the chances of a 
French and Prussian quarrel an opportunity to 
regain all she has lost, with suitable additions, 
that should salve the sore made by the Prussian 
sword a twelve month since. The Baron Von Beust, 
who has been made Chancellor of the Austrian Em- 
pire, is not a man to forgive Count Von Bismarck, 
what he did in 1866, when the present Chancellor 
was Chief Minister in Saxony, a country the 
Count specially sought to ‘* wipe out,” meaning to 
make of it—or of what Prussia had left of it in 
1815—a mouthful for that devouring power, which 
has swallowed so many German States, and 
digested them all. Apparently he is biding his 
time,—but that time never may come. 

England has passed through a strange political 
conflict, in which the Tories, led by Mr. Disraeli, 
have carried through the House of Commons a 
Democratical reform bill, which was opposed by 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone,—a most extraor- 
dinary affair, and which would have been too 
much to be believed had it been made part of a 
sensational novel,—but then ‘truth is strange, 
stranger than fiction.” The Fenian troubles are 
not over, it is probable, but they are pretty much 
done with as relates to open work; but now it is 
the intention of some Englishmen to take up the 
Irish Church Establishment, with a view to the 
more equitable division of its property and man- 
agement,—to deal summarily with its temporali- 
ties, that is to say. The revenue of the establish- 
ment is large, and it all goes to one church, with 
which not much above a ninth part of the people 
of Ireland have any connection. Earl Russell 
lately brought the matter before the House of 
Lords, and it was decided that the Queen should 
be prayed to appoint a royal commission to look 
into the matter. It is easy to see that the holders 
of the property will make a loud ontery, and will 
most seriously object to being skinned, which, it 
must be allowed, is anything but a pleasing pro- 
cess ; but the Irish Establishment has been a scan- 
dal for some three centuries, and the nineteenth 
century would lose its character for intelligence 
and justice were it not to see an end put to sucha 
scandal. 

The Sultan of Turkey, and his great but nomi- 
nal vassal, the King of Egypt, have visited Eng- 
land, they having got as far west as Paris in order 
to see the Exposition, and then extending their 
tour to London. The incident is interesting and 
instructive, for it denotes how much closer is the 
connection and intercourse of widely-separated 
countries now than formerly, the consequence of 
discoveries and invention that are changing the 
condition of the world, and of the increase of lib- 
erality of sentiment; and it indicates also the 
permanent establishment of the ascendency of the 
Cross over the Crescent. The time was when a 
Turkish Sultan would as soon have thought of 
turning Jew as of formally visiting the Giaours 
who live in the West, Algurve, the Evening Land 
of the old Pheenicians. Two long lives, neither 
of which should make a century, would cover the 
time that separates us from the year when the 
Turks last besieged Vienna, and when they were 
still the dread of Christendom; and now they 
depend on the support of Christian powers for the 
continuance of their national life. The Egyptian 
prince belongs to the most eminent of oriental 
lines that have risen to distinction in our age, and 
therefore what he does is not strange, for all his 
family have kept up a close intimacy with the 
occident ; but it isa remarkable circumstance that 





the head of the Othman family, the greatest man 


lost the attachment of others of his subjects, and' 





of the Mussulman world, should visit a Christian 


country that lies at the extremity of Europe. 








THE NEW MOVEMENT OF INFIDELITY. 

The late hearing before the committee of the city 
concerning the opening of the reading room of the 
City Library on the Sabbath has elicited the im- 
portant fact that this effort is put forth almost sole- 
ly by the remains of the society of Theodore 
Parker. The chief petition for this object was 
headed by an earnest devotee of this unfaith. The 
chairman of the committee to whom it was re- 
ferred is the manager of the organization. He an- 
nounced to the audience at the hearing, that on the 
first meeting of the committee the question was pro- 
posed whether any of them had any theological 
scruples against the measure. They responded 
“none.” They never seemed to think that they 
were representatives, whose business it was to ask 
whether their constituents had any such objections. 
The doctrine of personalities so illustriously exhibit- 
ed on another occasion lately, obtains here also. 
Representatives hereafter, whether Presidents, 
Governors, Aldermen, or Common Councilmen, are 
to consider their personal feelings, and not their 
official obligations, in the discharge of official du- 
ties. 

This committee being without any theological 
or religious personal objections, proceeded to dis- 
regard the religious sentiments of four-fifths of 
their constituents. A report is proposed which 
dwells largely on the very topic the commit- 
tee had excluded. It says, ‘Your committee 
have sought to remove this question from the 
arena of theological di i and they do not 
desire to wound the feelings of a single professor 
of religion,” &c., &c. 

How preposterous this assumption, when the 
commitiee had at the™beginning declared they had 
no theological or religious relations to the question. 
It was intended as an assault on the faith of the 
fathers; the faith of the State and city. 

The whole design of this movement is manifest. 
It is not the reading room for which they care; it 
is to overthrow the Sabbath as a recognized insti- 
tution of the State. Every paper that advocates it 
denounces the Sabbath. There is not a newspaper 
taken at the reading room, only literary and pro- 
fessional journals and reviews. They can take out 
the back numbers of these as they can of books, 
and one number is as good as another, in respect 
to their reading value; the April number of the 
Atlantic is as fresh as the July. 

It is inteuded simply to get a foothold. If this 
succeeds, the whole library will soon be thrown open. 
Whatever other course the city can take to vio- 
late the laws of the Commonwealth and of the 
Christian religion will follow. This very report 
substantially approves every form of Sabbath 
breaking. It says: “In other countries rural ex- 
cursions, botanical gardens, crystal palaces, and 
bands of music are among the more decorous 
means favored by philanthropists and religious men 
for keeping the mass of the population from vice 
and dissipation on that day.” Think of that, in the 
Puritan capital of Puritan Massachusetts and New 
England! Did we not well in saying a week or two 
ago of Theodore Parker, “The evil that men do 
lives after them?” This is all traceable to his life 
and teachings. Not one of these iniquities our city 
thus endorses is ordained by the authorities. The 
British Museum is not open on Sundays. The Crys- 
tal Palace isa private and has been a profitless 
speculation, and once was pearly burned to the 
ground. Our State is seeking to enforce its laws 
in this city, Sunday and all. So far from aiding it, 
our city government is doing all in its power to 
break these laws in pieces. It does not allow its 
police to help suppress gambling houses, grog 
shops or brothels. It allows excursions down the 
harbor, worldly and wicked “ concerts ” and “ read- 
ings,” and all other forms of public transgress- 
ion, far worse than the opening of a store or the 
working of a factory. The last Fourth of July 
drunkenness, rioting and murder was with the di- 
rect complicity, nay, with the svbstantial approval 
of our city government. Will Christians and lov- 
ers of good morals in this city consider this mat- 
ter? There is no room for division of sentiment 
or action here. Some have separated from the ma- 
jority oa the great duty of suppressing the sale of 
poisonous drinks. They will find that the league 
they have fallen into intends yet greater iniquities. 
It has already begun them. This movement fore- 
shows its fature. The friends of morals in this 
city must combine. Already should they be organ- 
izing for the winter election. They should hold 
public meetings, they should unite the churches. 
Every church has testified against this sacrilege. 
Ail our energies should be bent to this end. The 
State will help us, if we seek to help ourselves. The 
men who rule this city to-day in the name of the 
Republican party are as false to the central idea of 
that organization, Christianity the law of society, 
as those who rule New York are to the original 
doctrines of Democracy. Let the people hear, 
heed and act. Let our authorities, by their rejec- 
tion of this movement, save us from fresh calamity, 
and begin, themselves, the great reform. 

This article was prepared for last week's issue, 
but was crowded out. Since it was in typea start- 
ling contirmation of its positions has appeared in a 
tract against the Sabbath, being a reduced copy of 
a communication in the Boston Post, which was put 
under every door inthe city with this significant 
authorization, “ Published by the Parker Fraterni- 
ty.” The tract also advertises The Radical, the 
scholarly twin of The Investigator ; which are also 
mutual admirers. This fact reveals to the eyes of 
all what every one who has examined the matter 
well knew, that the movers in the effort to commit 
this city to official Sabbath breaking, were, as we 
have said, the remnant of Mr. Parker's adherents. 
They were the controlling and almost the sole 
power in the petitioners and the committee. They 
ruled in the hearing, so that every hindrance, often 
illegal, was put upon the remonstrants. Not that 
they really intended to be unjust, but the fervor of 
their zeal for this cause bewrayed their judgment. 
This last move will, we trust, defeat itself. The 
city is not quite ready toaccept the new gospel and 
its apostles as her gods. The unanimity of all de- 
nominations, including even the Roman Catholic, 
against it is one of the best signs of the times, 
Who knows but that we have reached at last, our 
turning point, and henceforth all churches and 
moral people will unite in the enforcement of all 
righteous laws. So may it be. 








A Goop Sco_pinc.—We are at a loss sometimes 
as to whether we shall publish communications crit- 
ical or complimentary, and so for the most part 
praise and blaine meet our eyes alone. But here is 
a letter that scolds so thoroughly, though so mis- 
takenly, that we shall let our readers behold THE 
HERALD at the whipping post. They may enjoy the 
flagellation, since they behold another the sufferer, 
and not their own back. 


West Waterville, July, 24, 1867. 

Mr. Epitor:—In Turk Heravp of July 10, is an 
article on the * civil war” in a Universalist camp in 
Boston; in which the writer gives us to understand 
that there are “*devout men and women in that 
camp.” That old Universalism held to the word of 
God and the institutions of Christianity is truly a 
new phase of the whole matter. In perusing the 
writings of those old Unirersalists we tind them 
denying the Lord’s Day, the Lord’s Supper, and all 
Christian ordinances as useless. We should like 
to see a pious Universalist. We don’t find them in 
these regions. Iam inclined to think that such 
articles in a Methodist paper, extolling Universal- 
ism as of God, will appear about as comely as a 
Methodist preacher in a Universalist pulpit. All 
that I have come in contact with as Universalists 
oppose to the death all revivals, and ridicule all 
that pertains to them. I honestly think such notices 
partake largely of Hurkerism, and if this train of 
things continue in Tue orp HeraLp, some one 
will have to look out for Young Methodism, and see 
that it don’t drive ns to the wall. I honestly be- 
lieve that Universalist preachers are Satan’s main 
tools to crush out vital piety from the earth. This 
cursed poison is affecting whole counties, and you 
might as well preach to a bag of cotton as to 
preach the Gospel toa person who has embraced this 
damning error. Our ordination vows demand of 
us to drive away all erroneous doctrines. This is 
the first article of the kind I have ever noticed in 
Tur Henarp, and I hope, for truth’s sake, it will 
be the last. I have done as much with my op- 
portunities to support the paper as any other 
man, and mezn to continue so to do unless it 
should fall so low as to give the right hand of fel- 
lowship to such synagogues of Satan. 

Yours for the truth, Tueo. Hit. 

Is not that welllaid on? Our brother is evident- 
ly alarmed. He might learn perhaps to strengthen 
his speech by softening it, but earnest sincerity, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins. He is also 





mistaken in his aim. As others may have fallen in- 


to the same error, instead of making our confes- 
sious privately, we say for his benefit and for all 
others: first, that there are devout people in the 
Universalist churches, who have received Christ 
Jesus as their Lord and Saviour, and rely on the 
merits of his death alone for their present and 
eternal salvation. Ifhe has never known such, we 
have. A member of Dr. Miner's church, converted 
ata Maine camp meeting, speaks freely of his love 
for Christ in a Methodist meeting in this city, with 
the approval of its members and pastors. There are 
not many of this class; for the whole tendency of 
this doctrine is to make men indifferent to personal 
salvation. But there are enough to warrant our re- 
mark. One may embrace his Red as his own 
peculiar and precious God and Saviour, though he 
ma wrongfully extend that grace to all men. If 
he does, he is just as surely His child, as though he 
had precisely the same personal faith, and yet lim- 
ited the atonement to a few select souls foreor- 
dained from all eternity to this grace. If extreme 
Calvinism can co-exist with personal faith, so may 
its natural antagonist and consequent. Not that 
these creeds are equally safe, for the former demands 
personal faith as an evidence of election; and the 
latter does not demand any such experience. 

But, secondly, let not our brother fear that in 
conceding the possible Christianity of some who 
hold this doctrine, Tur Heravp thereby recognizes 
the Universalist body, as such, as a truly Christian 
church. Our remarks were carefully guarded on 
that very point, and we entreated these devout be- 
lievers, as we did Dr. Miner, to leave an organiza- 
tion that, whether in its earlieror latest forms, does 
not set forth saving truth. That it did seek to 
establish itself at the beginning on the Scriptures, 
every student of that earlier history knows. It 
was as full of Bible texts to support its views as are 
the annihilationists to-day. We sought to show 
that it was giving up this pretense, and abandon- 
ing the field of Revelation and Christology. It is 
always wise and right to tell the truth, whether 
that truth cut ourselves, our foes, or our friends. 
On that basis, Tuk HeRravp will be conducted, by 
the help of God, and while faithful in proclaiming 
what it thinks to be errors, will noue the less have 
the charity to say that some souls may find their 
God and Saviour through the thickest of those 
clouds of error, if He is presented among them. In 
this is the difference between early and later Univer- 
salism and Unitarianism. Erroneously as were the 
former they clung professedly to a personal Christ, 
and to the Word of God. Many of their descen- 
dants have cast off these. Through them as through 
the thick darkness of Papacy the star of salvation 
may shine, and some seeking soul may discern it, 
and come to the Manger andthe Cross. Be earnest 
then, good brother, in denouncing this fearful error, 
but be careful net to say that it is impossible for a 
soul to embrace it and be saved. He that believeth 
on the Lord Jesus Christ shall be saved. He that 
believeth not shall be damned. Stand by the word 
of Christ. Shun all communion that imperils it, but 
remember his mercies are large and free, and some 
may trust in Him whose structures of hay, wood 
and stubble may be burned, and they yet be saved, 
so as by fire. 











MicuarL, ANGELO A Meruopist.—Mr. Emerson, 
in his discourse before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
at Cambridge, spoke thus of Michael Angelo and 
his friends. ‘ Michael Angelo was the conscience 
of Italy. We grow free with his name, yet it was 
unknown to most of his generation. He associated 
with Savonarola and Vittoria Colonna, the’Method- 
ists of his times, great religious souls, who were 
united against the corruptions of Rome. He was as 
hated as Dante before him.” This is, probably, the 
first published word of this writer on Methodism. 
He lingers oft over Swedenborg, but neglects that 
far higher spiritualist and seer, John Wesley, the 
true light and glory, moral and intuitional, of his 
century. Swedenborg professes to see angels and 
devils; Wesley actually talked with God. Sweden- 
borg created a crowd of dreamers; Wesley organ- 
ized anation of regenerating workers. The very 
praise Mr. Emerson accorded to the Scientists of 
the middle ages and of to-day for their practical 
conquest of the mysteries of nature, belongs pre- 
eminently to him for his superior conquest of the 
corruptions and infidelity of human nature. This 
concession, too, it will be noticed, gives the 
Methodists, as it did Michael Angelo and Dante 
and Savonarola, their true place. These are, as 
those were, “deep religious souls.” The ineradi- 
cable taint and weakness of all popular philosophy 
is its utter shallowness. It is not, it cannot be re- 
ligious. Mr. Emerson, its finest exponent, and far 





above his kin in spirituality, has always left this 
heavenly height untrodden, nay, unseen. Only 
humblest faith in Christ and the cross gives this 
divinest vision. Yet in these words he seems to 
catch a gleaming of that golden peak. Would that 
he could enter into that experience ia Christ which 
affords not alone its height but its surmounting. 

For the present we must content ourselves with 
his commendation—a new testimony from an un- 
expected quarter to the truth. Michael Angelo’s 
highest praise but places him among the Mcthod- 
ists—those “deep religious souls.” Let every 
Methodist of to-day remember that such is the 
ground all builders of churches, Puritan, Presbyte- 
rian, or Episcopalian, attained. Only by like faith 
and fervor can they stand on the heights their 
fathers occupied. 





AMUSEMENTS.—The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, at its late annual session fn Montreal, right- 
fully refused to approve of the introduction of any 
kind of games of chance into its rooms. Last year, 
permission, and a quasi endorsement was given to 
chess, draughts, dominoes, etc. This year that per- 
mission was recalled. Some object to this as Phari- 
seeism. But is it? Does the Astor Library, or the 
Boston, the Atheneum or Cooper's Reading Room, 
allow these things? Does a church admit them to 
its vestry? The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has three professed objects for one profes-ed 
end: a library, reading-room, prayer meeting. It 
thus combines the lecture-room and the library. 
It may be said that it is a club-room also; but it 
has no provision for eating or mere lounging, that 
club-rooms chiefly afford. It professes to represent 
the church; and as such, should be careful to casta 
sacred influence over its members. As to the right 
or wrong of these acts, we are not now speaking. 
It is to their relation to the church. If the As- 
sociation had not taken this course it would have 
been abandoned of the church. Her efforts are di- 
rected to the evangelization and edification of her 
members. How would a vestry look, in which half 
that were present were playing games and half 
engaged in worship? Let them feel, who enter 
these rooms, a holy influence. ‘* The world is too 
much with us” now. It is well to find some re- 
treats where another atmosphere reigns. Let the 
best of papers and books be found in these rooms, 
literary debates and exercises, social intercourse 
and holy worship, and none will lament the ab- 
sence of even these least objectionable games. This 
whole theme is of great importance; we shall 
again refer to it. We now especially commend a 
sermon by Rev. Mr. Dimmock, a congregational 
minister of Syracuse, in answer to pleas for 
amusement set forth by Rev. Mr. Vincent. a Pres- 
byterian, of Troy. The former is the son-in-law of 
Rev. Mr. Husted, of the Providence Conference, 
and the latter the son of Rev. Mr. Vincent, of the 
N.Y. Conference. In other denominations thau 
ours they confront each other on this question. 
The son-in-law of Methodism is more Methodistical 
than the son. He makes the moral character of de- 
batable things depend on their fruits, as Christ did. 
If their aggregate tendencies are wrong, they are. 
That far more than the aggregate influences of 
most popular amusements is wrong, the Christian 
conscience knows too well. We commend his dis- 
course and this action at Montreal as timely and true. 





SiGNirtcant.— The Unirersalist, in an editorial de- 
voted chiefly to our remarks on the Miner and 
Connor case, makes this confession : 

“That we have yet unconverted or unexpelled 
quite too mauy amongst us who preach another 
Jesus than the one of the New Testament, and who 
areso much richer in vanity than in piety, as to 
think they may forsake the lively oracles of God for 
the pretentious but vapid ‘inspiration’ of Radical 
seers, we confess.” 


It denies that their number is large or influence 
great, but it confesses to their existence, and adds 
that they are in a powerless minority, are regarded 
as whimsical children of the great household, and 
are tolerated both because they are harmless, and 
because it is cheaper to bear with their vagaries 





than to cast them out as martyrs. 


Nev. Mr. Connor declares that the majority of 
the young ministers agree with him. The organ 
declares there are “ quite too many.” We did not 
say, as Mr. Connor does, that they area majority, 
but that “they were a powerful and growing party, 
affecting the younger, and not very youthful minis- 
ters. We accept this statement as confirmatory of 
ours. Though of a more compact denominational- 
ism than their elder and haughtiersister, and less 
affected by some phases of modern unbelief, they 
have largely abandoned their earlier professed ad- 
hesion to the Bible as their authority, and to Christ 
as their Saviour. The Universalist rejects quite 
scornfully the invitation we gave them to enter the 
true ark of Christ and salvation. It treats this 
proffer as those of its faith of old did that made 
by Noah. There is not to be much of a shower. 
No rain is coming. No necessity of any refuge 
exists. So they talked till he entered the ark. 
So our neighbor talks still. But it is true now as 
then that there is no other possible way of salva- 


written in all the martyrcal, organic, and individu- 
al history of the church, centering in the cross of 
Christ the Lord. To Him all must yield, or by Him 
be destroyed. This very Connorism will grow and 
prevail, in its positive naturalism over all negative 
unevangelism. Between it and the whole gospel 
must the choice be made. It will be. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tne ATLANTIC FoR AUGUST continues The Guar- 


fall of pith. How happy this illustration of New 
York and Boston pronunciation. It is a conversa- 
tion between two girls at a fashionable boarding- 
school. There is more wit in the dialogue than 
any twenty girls ever got up, ex tempore or other- 
wise. 


girl to a New York girl. “I think she’s real pooty.” 


the feeest time I saw her,” answered the New York girl. 

@ What a pity she hadu’t been bawn in Bawston!” 

“ Yes, and moved very young to Ne Yock!” 

“ And married a sarsaparilla man, and lived in Fiff Avenoo, 
and moved in the fust society.” 

* Better dew that than be <> “ees and dewyour own 
cook'n, and live in your own kitch’n.” 

* Don’t forgit to send your card when you are old Mrs. Old 
Dr. Jacob!” 

“Indeed I shaant. What’s the name of the alley, and which 
bell?” The New York girl took out a memorandum. book as if 
to put it down, 

‘ 


Boston girl. “ It is as well to have it legible, you know, 


shill’ns in it when I hand it to you.” 
“Your whole quarter’s allowance, I bullieve,—ain’t it?” 
said the Boston girl. 


language will be strictly attended to in this iustitution. ‘The 
most correct dards of pr intion will be inculeated by 
precept and example. It will be the special aim of the teach- 
ers to educate their 
they may be recognized as well-bred English scholars wher- 





Prospectus of Madam Delacoste’s Boarding: School, 


pel the notice and admiration of future Partons. 


most populir of magazines. 


the sailor-like lad that is meeting them, is exquisite 


zine lively and handsome. 


ard’s,) is a first class children’s paper, weekly 
octavo, illustrated and tinted cover. 


standard than any modern magazine. 


its pages. 





FACTS ABOUT MICHIGAN. 


BY REV. J. H. M’CARTY. 


but sin. There are quite a number of unconverte 


continuance of this hindering obstacle, and th 
rapid increase of our population, that we shall b 


Michigan, our numerical strength being about 30, 


that for good men who love God and their church 
there is always room. 


on in the name of the Lord. 
But let this be understood—to succeed here re 


comes here he must expect competition. 
are men all around us who have the very best tal 


inadequate, need not come West. 


that remind you of Broadway, New York. Then 


ete. The school system of Michigan is nowhere 


high grade. 
eral others in different parts. 


the country are now going up, not only in our own 


Jackson, Kalamazoo, and many other points, simi- 
lar structures are going up. 

The population of Michigan is made up of peo- 
ple from the States of New York, New England 
and Pennsylvania. The State is strongly Republican 
in politics, and sent about 100,000 men into the field 
during the war. In Detroit we have several irre- 
parable copperheads; a few are found in other por- 
tions of the State, but are not dangerous. Rattle- 
snakes too are fast disappearing all over the State. 

If any persons think of emigrating to the West, 
let me say there is, in my opinion, no better por- 
tion. Good lots can be bought in this city in the 
growing portions for from $500 to $2,500, which at 
the present rate of advance will be worth four 
times that amount in ten or fifteen years. Many of 
these lots are sold on ten years’ time—one tenth 





down and interest 7 per cent. on balance—these 


pils out of all provincialisms, so that 


ever the language is spoken in its purity.°.—Exrtract from the 


Tue Riversipr for August has an admirable car- 
toon by Stevens, of “Going to St. Ives.” The 
women and the sacks, with cats in front of them, 
cats behind them, cats on the tops of them, cats and 
kit’s heads peeping out of bags, and all gazing on 


No egual humorist wields pencil to-day in Eng- 
land or America. The articles are as good as the 
pictures. ‘Terra Nova,” we may whisper in every- 
body’s private ear, comes from the pen of our as- 
sistant. The August Stars are finely mapped and | nected with the Mystic Bridge M. E. Church was 
described. “ Jacob Abbott,” “Vieux Moustache,” | celebrated on the 21st inst., with very interesting 
“ Hellen Weeks,” and lots more, keep this Maza- | Services. 


I am continually in receipt of communications 
from the East, making inquiries concerning Michi- 
gan. For the benefit of those who are anxious to 
know, I will make a few statements concerning the 
condition of things in these parts. Methodistically 
it is one of the most desirable portions of the Con- 
tinent. Our church has no hindrance in these parts 


people in this State, for whose salvation she is 
working, and the prospect is, from the persistent 


kept quite busy until the milleanium. Methodism 
is embraced in two Conferences, the Detroit and 


000, which makes it much the strongest denom- 
ination in the State, and growing rapidly. To min- 
isters who would like to come here, let me suggest 


Though our Conferences 
are quite full. yet there are removals, deaths, etc. 
Our fleld is also enlarging so that men are always 
indemand. Should you be looking this way, come 


terms are designed to aid the working men. The 
investment must be good. Good government land 
can yet be located in the interior, and especially in 
the Grand Travers Region, the very best portion of 
the State naturally, om AgriculturalCollege scrip 
at $90 for 160 acres. In a very few years these 
lands will be worth from $15 to $40 per acre. Tn 
less than two years there will not be an acre of this 
land in the market at that low figure. These lands 
are heavily timbered with oak, beech, maple and 
pine. The pine lands are most valuable just now, 
but ultimately the hard wood lands will be worth 
most money. Let any young man secure a few 
hundred acres of this land at the rate of $90 for 
160 acres with 2 small sum additional’ in order to 
get it well located—and this is an important item— 
and with an annual tax of say $7.00 oreach 160 
acres, the investment is better than money loaned 
at 10 per cent. 

Railroads are being constructed in every section 
of the State—towns are fast becoming cities. The 


tion than the one set forthin all the Scriptures,-| foundation of a great State is being laid—one that 


will ever bea glory to the nation. If this State 
were left entire to itself, cut off from all the 
world, it would live and be powerful. We have 
everything but salt water, and we get that by bor- 
ing about 1,000 feet! Clams and lobsters are 
abundant—brought from Boston fresh. And now 
I did not intend to write so much, yet ‘the 
half hath not been told.” If the population of New 
England begins to decrease, you will have to at- 
tribute it to this letter. Who knows but Tur Her- 


dian Angel in the more common novelist style, yet ALD may have a large circulation in Michigan? 





THE UNITED BRETHREN. 

[We have received the following note from the 
editor of the Reliyious Telescope, the organ of the 
United Brethren. Two notes in Tue Heraip, by 
two different correspondents, have met with con- 


“ Don’t you think she’s vurry good lookin’?” said a Boston | siderable criticism from each of the bodies that bear 
“I dew, indeed. I didn’t think she was haaf so handsome the same name. This statement will be found in- 


teresting.) 
; Dayton, O., July 16th, 1867. 
To THE Eprror Zion's Heratp :—In your paper 
of July 3d, Rev. I. F. Holton “ submits ” the “ dis- 
tinction between the Moravian United Brethren 
and another body of Christians in the West who 
bear the same name,” which contains so many 


Hadn’t you better let me write it for yon, dear?” said the | CTTOrS with regard to the * body in the West,” 
Take it,” said the New York girl.” « Thws tow’ York that we venture to ask you to correct them through 


the same medium. 
The United Brethren in Christ did not “ appro- 


* Elegant manners, correct deportment, and propriety of | priate” the name of the Moravians or Unitas Fra- 


trum, but assumed the name they bear from a 
providential union, as they believe, of spiritual 
Christians from various formal denominations. The 
first Conference of the United Brethren in Christ 


Parton paints Cincinnati well; in fact, too well; | W8S held in Baltimore, Md., in 1789. Since that 
his description of hog killing being as literal as De | time this church has steadily grown and spread 
Foe, and therefore exceedingly “ onpleasant.” He is its labors uutil it now numbers one hundred thou- 
the De Foe of to-day; his strength lying in vehe- sand members, Its statistics do not appear in the 
ment minuteness. He goes out of his way to com- | U- S- census of 1860, for no other reason known 
plement Rev. Mr. May, the Unitarian Universalist, | tan that we were accounted among the Method- 
several times, and passes such influential ministers | istic bodies, and our statistics went to swell the 
as Mr. Studley, and even the Book Concern, the numbers of the M. E. Church. They were certainly 
largest publishing house in the West, without a | 0t “swallowed up in the Moravians,” as your cor- 
notice. We hope the church will yet and soon put | "espondent intimates. He says the denomination 
it in such buildings on Fourth Street, as will com- dwells in school-houses, and owns very few places 


of worship.” The facts are that it owned in 1866, 


Bayard Taylor describes a hidden haunt in the eleven hundred and seventy-three meeting-houses, 

Tyrol. Whipple gives a good critique on Shak- worth a million and a half of dollars. 

speare, and three pretty poems flavor the number. 
Harver’s has illustrated papers on ‘the War,” sine itinerant, and woven Rendered and 'Ghy-Bve 

the Turks, Greeks and Slavons, “and Italy,—its local ministers. It has seven colleges and semi- 

funny side.” Stories, sketches, and an intensely an- pavers bn onsnonatel eperntion.: i thee ‘printing 

imated variety of all sorts makes this, as ever, the ectablishment at; Duyten, O., worth cightp-thon- 


The denomination has seven hundred and eighty- 


sand dollars, and its periodicals have an aggregate 
circulation of sixty thousand copies. We hope in 
the next U.S. census to be set before the world in 
our Satistics as we deserve to be, when the public 
will properly understand our true strength, and be 
better prepared to accord to us the honor due us as 
workers in the great vineyard of the Lord. 
Very truly yours, W. J, Suury. 





MYSTIC BRIDGE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
The Twenty-lifth Anniversary of the school con- 


The choir and school united in most of the sing- 


Ouiven Orric’s Boys axp Gints, (Lee & Shep- ing, and many pleasing reminiscences of the past 


quarter of a century in the history of the school 
,’ 


It. mixes | Were related by Brother A. C. Tift, the superinten- 
facts with stories, and is nearer the old Peter Parley dent. 





The school has had but one superintendent, who 


Tur YounG Forks for August is equal to its As he aap or rather beloved, by the whole 
fellows in sparkle. Its poems are especially pretty. - ool, Trom the oldest to the yousgest member. 
Dr. Hayes, Mrs. Stowe, and Gail Hamilton, are in here are not many superintendents with such a 


record, but few schools where “ rotation in office” 
has not been frequently needful in a quarter of a 
century. Although the house was full above and 
below, aisles and all, for nearly three hours the con- 
gregation manifested unabated interest. A few 
beside the superintendent were present who at- 
tended the first session of the school. One of the 
speakers said the occasion might appropriately be 
called a silver wedding! He would with more 
reason have thought so had he known that in afew 
minutes a silver plated ice pitcher, salver and 
goblet would be presented to our beloved superin- 
d | tendent. It was a complete and happy surprise to 
him, although anticipated by most of the congre- 
gation present. The very joyful occasion will 
doubtless be a lasting blessing to the school. It 
will have one substantial reason at least for 
remembering it, one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars being subscribed for a musical instrument for 
- | the use of the school. 

We regret that our brethen in the ministry who 
have labored here in past years could not be with 
us. W. H. Lururr. 


, - 


WORDS FROM WASHINGTON. 


Washington, D. C., July 24th, 1867. 
A great deal of surprise was felt when at the 
close of Saturday’s proceedings, men known to be 
. | earnest in favor of impeachment were seen work- 


e 
e 





quires qualifications of the very best order. The | ing to delay the presentation of a report of the tes- 
people inthe West are not asleep, and if any man | timony, which but a short time before they had 
There | OTdered by their votes to be presented. 


John 
. | Covode, Ashley, Boutwell, Butler, Williams, Law- 


ent. A man who fails East because his talents are | fence and others actively manceuvred to prevent 


the reports being presented, so that the time of 


Again—be it known unto all men that while we | #djournment might be reached without the consum- 
have some wild, unsettled country here, we yet 
have all the appliances of civilization, as well as | Sagacity. Some days before adjournment the House 
civilization itself. Take your map and look at this | Ordered the Committee to report during the first 
State. You will see that we are almost surround- | Week in next session. The impeachers were anx- 
ed by water. Our commercial advantages are the | ious to have the reports prepared by the four able 
very best, and always must be. The territory of | }awyers who compose the minority of the Commit- 
this State is almost equal to the whole of New | tee, printed with the report of the Committee and 
England. Look at our towns. This old city of | the testimony. Saturday, as is known to the coun- 
Detroit has nearly 100,000 inhabitants, and is in- | try, was chiefly consumed in a debate between 
creasing at a rate which enables us to predict for it | members of the Judiciary Committee, pending 
double that number inten years hence. Saginaw, | Which Gen. Logan introduced a resolution direct- 
which fifteen years ago was only asmali village, now | ing that the minority reports be submitted at the 
has fifteen thousand people, with one or two streets | time of the report's presentation. Gen. Schenck 


mation. Investigation into the facts testify to their 


offered a substitute directing an immediate report 


there is Flint with 8,000, Ann Arbor 10,000, Kalam- | of the testimony. This was accepted by Logan, and 
azoo 8,000, Jackson 15,000, Lansing 10,000, etc., | passed the House at 4, P. M. It did not accomplish 


what the impeachers intended. Mr. Covode moved 


surpassed. We have the University at Ann Arbor | another resolution directing the publication of the 
with over 1,200 students. A Female College is | minority’s reports. While this was being pur- 
about being started at Lansing by the State, of a | posely filibustered on, the hammer fell, and with a 
Our Methodist College at Albion, | few brief words from the speaker the House ad- 
Freewill Baptist College at Hillsdale, besides sev- | journed. 


Some indignation was manifested among radicals 


Let me here say that the finest churches in all | at first, but when the reasons were given everybody 


was satisfied. The testimony contains much irrele- 


denomination, but inothers. The “Central,” with | vant matter, not classified, covering now nearly a 
which I am connected, is costing $150,000. It will | thousand printed pages, of which only nine copies 
seat aLout 1,500. At Ann Arbor they will soon ded- | are in existence,—one for each member of the Com- 
icate a church which would be an ornament to | mittee. A great many witnesses have been forced 
Boston, which will seat 1,200 persons. At Saginaw, | 01 the Committee, very often through apparently 


creditable rumors, and still oftener to make a point 
in the favor of the President. To have placed this 
mass of testimony in the hands of the special re- 
porters of the leading journals, as was the intention, 
so to enable them to make up their despatches 
on Saturday night, was to run the risk of having 
the important and irrelevant matters presented to 
the nation, probably made still more so by the 
blunders of the telegraph. Those therefore in favor 
of impeachment were far more than willing to let 
the matter lie perdu till November, unless the 
summaries and the statements of the law could go 
out at the same time. 

The evidence taken, or composing part of the 
report, already fills three very large volumes. It 
includes matter already printed, as the correspon- 
dence and investigation on the pursuit of Surratt; 
that on the pardoning power; the New Orleans riot 
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report; the reports of Generals Meig and McCullom 
on the transfer of Southern railroads, and also the 
report, printed but not yet made public, of the 
House Special Committee appointed to investigate 
that matter. That contains five hundred pages 
itself. In addition to these voluminous documents, 


there is a quarto volume of 783 printed pages of 


testimony, and another one of over 200 more. It 
has been the Committee's habit to send the evi- 
dence to the government office, have it set up, a few 
sheets struck off, and cause the matter to be care- 
fully distributed. Much of the evidence, especially 
that of latter witnesses, is of a most important 
character, It will, I am assured, startle the public, 
and when it does come will carry the country for 
an immediate impeachment. Of the original inves- 
tigators, the Judiciary Committee of the 39th Con- 
gress, six are in favor of impeachment. These are 
Boutwell, Williams, Thomas, Lawrence (now the 
dissenting minority), Cook, of Iinois, and Morris, 
of New York. The first said on Saturday, in the 
House, that in his judgment the President was. 
according to the evidence, guilty of “ high crimes ” 
within the meaning of the Constitution. Mr. Mor- 
ris before he left here was free to declare that he 
regarded the President as personally and politically 
corrupt. A member of the Committee declared to 
me that the evidence showed Mr. Johnson to be 
personally a corrupt scoundrel. Sworn testimony 
as to transactions at the White House, will shortly 
appear in an influential Western journal. It is in 
its character far more fitting for the Police Gazette. 
As to the report of the Committee I am informed 
the majority have made no summing up. Mr. Wil- 
son’s attention has been chiefly occupied by the law 
in the case. The minority have however gone over 
the case most fully. Mr. Boutwell’s attention has 
been chiefly directed to the law. Gov. Thomas has 
not yet prepared any report. Judge Lawrence, of 
Ohio, has made a very complete and strong report. 
He goes over the whole case, presenting under 
different heads, such as “corrupt use of the ap- 
pointing power,” “ sales of office,” “‘ abuse of the 
pardoning power,” “abuse of the veto power,” 
** personal corruption and conduct tending to bring 
his great office into disrepute,” etc. First a state- 
ment of law is made, then a summary of the evi- 
dence, then a summing up follows. This document 
is very able and lengthy. It covers 234 pages of 
“legal cap” paper. Judge Thomas Williams takes 
the case up from a different stand point. He re- 
views not only the law and testimony, but throws 
much light on the probable conduct of the case by 
& profound and thorough historical review of the 
English precedents. It is safe to say that while 
Judge Lawrence's presentation will be very inter- 
esting and valuable as a legal presentation, that of 
Mr. Williams will, from its vigorous eloquence and 
learning, be the most popular. The Pennsylvanian 
closes with the presentation of eighteen articles of 
impeachment, which, I have been informed, are 
very remarkable specimens of terse and vigorous 
English. 

The case was not closed until yesterday. It and 
Monday were occupied by the taking of some 
most valuable evidence and the examination of-a 
large number of official papers. Among the things 
drawn out is the fact that in Cabinet mecting Mr. 
Johnson professed and sanctioned the violation of 
and disobedience to the statute of 1862, requiring 
all officials to take the test oath. The decision was 
made by the President's casting vote. 

I have consumed considerable space on this sub- 
ject, but believe it will be interesting, as it is cor- 
rect in all the main details. Kosmos. 
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HOME RECORD. 

Closing Exercises of Newbury Seminary.— This 
school has, during the past year, well sustained its 
reputation for thoroughness of mental and moral 
discipline. The attendance will average a little 
higher than the previous year. The last term has 
been especially marked on account of the small 
number of cases of discipline, and the uniform de- 
votion to study. The Institute class which grada- 
ated this year would be an honor to any institu- 
tion; it is one of the very best classes that has 
ever gone out from this school. The closing exer- 
cises of the year have been unusually interesting. 
They commenced on Sunday the 14th inst., at 5 P. 
M., with a class sermon by President Quimby. He 
made some very forcible and practicable points; 
he is a practical man. The examinations were con- 
ducted on Monday and Tuesday, and the exhibition 
of the graduating classes Wednesday. The class 
of young gentlemen prepared for college numbers 
4, and the class of young ladies who have com- 
pleted their course, 6. 

Rev. T. B. Taylor, A.M., of Montpelier, who was 
present after Monday evening, has kindly consent- 
ed to report the exercises from that time, so that 1 
need only refer to the work of Monday. 

The examinations were unusually satisfactory, 
evincing most patient and successful labor; both 
teachers and scholars deserve hearty congratula- 
tions for their achievements. The classes in Rhet- 
oric, Book-keeping, Outline and Philosophy of His- 
tory and Physiology, showed by their prompt and 
definite recitations, that they had become master 
of these subjects. 

In the evening at 7 1-2 o'clock, Rev. T. B. Tay- 
lor, of Montpelier, read a carefully prepared lec- 
ture on “ The Coming Fate of the Physical Uni- 
verse.” It was well received, and the writer regrets 
that he did not have the pleasure of hearing it all, 
having been called out soon after the lecture com- 
menced. 

Tuesday was devoted to the examination of a 
number of classes in different branches. If the 
classes examined inthe chapel were specimens of all 
the others, we should say that they were all highly 
creditable alike tothe teachers and students. The 
first class we heard, was on “The Evidences of 
Christianity,” Prof. Wilder, teacher. The plan was 
to write on slips of paper the lecture, chapter or 
book on which the scholar drawing that slip was 
expected to be examined. This showed that there 
was no “stuffing,” or special drilling ona given 
passage for a given occasion, as is shamefully prac- 
tised in some schools. There was not a single 
failure in this class, por even a hesitancy, but all 
were prompt and correct. The next class was in 
* Outline of English Literature,” Miss Jewell, 
teacher. This class was fully up to the one just de- 
scribed, if not in advance. The next class was in 
Greek, Prof. Quimby. I cannot say so much for 
this class. They were probably embarrassed, as 

there was a number of ‘‘ wise ones,” as the class 

_ probably supposed, on the rostrum before them. 
Yet we will not say that the class was a failure by 
any means; but they were not “ master of the sit- 
uation,” as the other classes were. In the after- 
noon we heard only one class examined, that was 
in Blair’s Rhetoric. Here again was evidence of 
close application. These were all the examina- 
tions that I had the pl e of wi ing. They 
were highly satisfactory, with the exception named 
above. In the evening the young ladies did up 
things as they always do—grandly, in their society. 

There was a fine audience, and we had a capital 

lecture by Kev. D. Dorchester, A.M., of Worces- 

ter, Mass., on the subject of “ Handsome Ladies,” 
or what constitutes true beaaty in woman, how it 
is attained, etc. The lecture displayed much re- 
search, and will unquestionably do good. The ex- 
hibition of the graduating cl d in the 

College chapel on Wednesday, A. M., 101-2 o’clock. 

A large and an appreciative audience was present 

to witness these interesting exercises. We were 

not permitted to stay till the close, but we hear 
that the finale was in keeping with the first. Of 
the exercises that I witnessed, I must speak espec- 
jally of the composition of Miss Anna E. Atwood, 
of Newbury. Subject: ‘Let thy garments be al- 
ways white.” We involuntarily said, ‘* She is good 
enough to be the wife of a Bishop,” and sure enough 
she became the wife of a “ bishop "—that is pastor 

—that same evening, which constituted an inter- 

esting episode, as we are told. She became the 

wife of @ member of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence. Long live this institution of learning! The 

Trustees have secured the services of an able and 

experienced teacher, as the coming President of the 

School. He takes his place in the School at the be- 

ginning of next term, which commences some six 

weeks hence. This new acquisition is Rev. S. F. 

Chester, for many years connected with Wilbra- 

ham. A full and able Facalty will be on hand, and 








ing the eight years past, as teacher of the human 
sciences. 


The Best Union Church in Rebeldom.—The new 
church at Covington, Ky., was dedicated on Sunday, 
the 14th inst., by Bishop Clark. It cost $88,000, 
and is pronounced by The Western Advocate * to be 
as tasteful an edifice as any in the Church, and al- 
together at the head ofchurch architecture in Ken- 
tucky.” 

The church lot is 80 feet front by 109 feet deep, 
located on the southwest corner of Fifth and 
Greenup Streets, both of which are lined by a row 
of beautiful water maples. The building is 119 
feet long by 66 feet wide, from extreme points. The 
style is Gothic (early English), built of brick, with 
finely worked freestone dressings. 

The Fifth Street or side entrance has a handsome 
stone porch. On both fronts is a heavy and costly 
wrought iron fence, designed expressly for this 
church. The whole outside appearance shows a 
happy combination of material, which, with per- 
fect proportions, renders it one of the most chaste 
and elegant structures to be seen anywhere. 

The internal convenience has not been sacrificed 
for outside appearance, but has been the leading 
object before the Building Committee and Archi- 
tects. The basement consists of a large vestibule 
extending across the front; then four large class- 
rooms, with hall between them leading into the 
lecture or Sunday School room, which is 40 by 54 
feet inside, 13 feet story, well lighted and ventilat- 
ed. Attached to the Sunday School room is a li- 
brary room, 8 by 19 feet. Two of the class-rooms 
are also to be used forthe Bible classes, and two 
for the infant classes, and are connected to the 
main room by large folding doors. 

Ascending the grand stairway at either end of the 
lower vestibule, you find yourself in the upper ves- 
tibule, on a level with the main audience-room, 
which is entered by two large doorways. The au- 
dience-room proper is 82 by 54 feet, but adding 
thereto the pulpit recess and gallery, the whole is 
106 feet in length. 

Standing at the pulpit and looking to the front, 
you at once see the rich crimson trimmed pews, the 
highly wrought gallery front, the centre of which 
projects on Massive brackets, filled in with tracery 
and finished with carved terminations. Over the 
gallery front are three large arches, supported by 
columns with carved caps, and then in the rear of 
the gallery you see the grand front triple window. 
In the centre arch of the gallery the organ will be 
placed, leaving ample room for the choir In front. 
The organ case was designed by the architects, and 
will be in keeping with the church. It is being 
built by Henry Erban, of New York. 

The ceilings of the audience-room and gallery 
are plastered, and divided into panels by heavy 
wooden mouldings, curving down to the walls. and 
springing offcarved and bracketed corbels. The in- 
tersections of mouldings on the ceilings are covered 
by carved bosses. 

The pulpit and altar and furniture are made of 
white walnut; the pews of white and black walnut, 
all oiled and varnished. The pews are cushioned 
and lined on both sides. 

The whole audience-room and gallery are lighted 
at night by three sunlight reflectors, set in the 
ceiling. This mode of lighting, though frequently 
used in opera-houses and churches elsewhere, has 
never before been used in a church in this locality. 
It has been tested and is pre a decided suc- 
cess. The light is mellow and strikes upon the 
book stronger and more uniformly than by chande- 
liers, without oppression to weak pupils. 

The walls throughout are finely and appropriately 
frescoed. All the windows are filled with highly 
wrought cut glass, both white and colored, ar- 
ranged with great taste. 

The building is creditable alike to the taste and 
skill of the architects, the untiring energy of the 
Building Committee, and the liberality of the con- 
gregation. The whole cost of the structure, ready 
for occupancy, is about $87,000. 

Walter & Stewart, of Cincinnati, were the ar- 
chitects. 

Dr. Eddy, the Church Solicitor, succeeded as 
usual in removing the indebtedness, raising during 
the day the remarkable amount of $33,000. This 
is just what he raised at Evanston. Is it his merit 
of measure? Amos Shinkle, Esq., gave about $15,- 
000. This is a grand beginning of our strength in 
that least reconstructed of States. Let us hold our 
Conference in it the next year, with all the brethren 
sitting promiscuously, and not Ilke Jacob's flock, 
in two bands. Let the church be free to all who 
wish to enter. Let there be no distinction on ac- 
count of color in its pulpit or pews, and God will 
crown it with His approval, and make it the first- 
born among many brethren. 


Laying a Corner-Stone at Scituate.—The new 
church at Scituate was thus inaugurated on Wed- 
nesday, July 24. Rev. Messrs. Upham, Collyer, 
Wallace, and Morrison, conducted the services, 
Rev. Mr. Sessions of the Congregational Church, 
also participated. At the collation, remarks were 
made by Hon. E. F. Porter, of East Boston, and 
Messrs. Hammond and Welch, of Scituate. Mr. 
G. H. Bates read a sketch of the history of the 
church. The edifice will be forty-three feet by 
sixty, on an cligible site, and will cost about seven 
thousand dollars. Rev. Charles Hammond is pastor. 
Bucksport Seminary.— Important changes are 
now being made in the Boarding-House. Among 
other improvements, the stairs and halls are to be 
reconstructed, and heating by steam introduced. 
The whole will cost $8,000 or $10,000. It is also in 
contemplation to appoint Rev. E. W. Hutchinson to 
the stewardship of the Boarding-House. 


A new M. E. Church was dedicated at South 
Coventry, July 17, with a sermon by Rev. P. T. Ken- 
ney, the Presiding Elder of New London District, 
from Ps. xxx. 22. While infidelity, like Goliath, is 
predicting destruction on its enemy Christianity, 
the speaker intimated no fear for the triumphs of 
the cross. The building is an ornament to the 
place and the society, who, under an indefatigable 
pastor, Rev. S. S. Cummings, have so nobly speed- 
ed the enterprise. EpGar F. Ciark. 


The preachers of Readfield District held a very 
pleasant and harmonious session of their Confer- 
ence, with Bro. Mitchell, in Wilton, June 25 and 26, 
The attendance was altogether too small; the good 
people of Wilton couldn't get half preachers 
enough to entertain. The earnest and well-chosen 
words of our Presiding Elder ought to have been 
heard by every preacher on the District if possi- 
ble. The church at Wilton, under the leadership 
of their new pastor, is prospering finely. 
A. S. Lapp. 

Rationalism vs. Christianity.—Rev. Dr. Miner, of 
the School Street Universalist Church, preached on 
Sunday morning a most powerful sermon on the 
subject of Rationalism and Christianity, meeting all 
the objections and notions of modern as well as 
ancient deistical and infidel writers and preachers. 
The sermon was listened to by a large audience, and 
produced a profound impression. 








FOREIGN RECORD. 
Cuina—Ningpo Mission.—Rev. Mr. Kreyer, Bap- 
tist missionary, writing from Ningpo, respecting 
the difliculties of reaching the Chinese mind with 
religious instruction, says: *“*The great work of 
gathering in souls here is not so much in public 
preaching as it is in private conversation and fre- 
quent interchange of thought with those whose at- 
tention has first only been drawn to the subject of 
Christianity by the public proclamation of the 
truth. There are one or two such interested cases 
who gather in my private room every Sanday morn- 
ing; and there we give them such instruction in 
the way of the Lord as my limited knowledge of 
the language and the assistant’s limited knowledge 
of Christian truth affords. And yet I must say that I 
cannot really call these persons anxious souls. The 
Chinese character is so cold, and moreover the 
Chinaman looks at every subject, even Christianity, 
from the commercial side of it, that I am prepared 
to hear them ask me any day, what I will give 
them if they make a public profession of religion. 

CHINESE THIRSTING FOR HAPPINESS. 

I do not say this to discourage Christians in their 
labor of love for the Chinese, but to show to what 
depth of heartl this species of heathenism 
has debased man. We want to give them the 
gospel, to give them a better idea of blessedness 
than the happiness found in the possession of 
earthly treasure. The Chinese character which 
means haypiuess or blessing, plays quite a part 
with this people. There is no house that does not 
contain it in some shape. Here you see it onthe 
ridge of the roof, formed of bricks or tiles; there 
you see it in gilt lines on another place. There is 
scarcely a doorway on which you may not read this 
character, “Foh.” Even the articles of furniture, 
the tables and chairs, have it carved in the wood. 
You cannot eat a meal without seeing it on the en- 
amel of the plates or of the porcelain spoons. The 
little children wear it on their caps. Inshort, you 
ean scarcely open your eyes in China without the 
character “‘Foh” (happiness) staring you in the 
face. But this is an empty sound here. Every 
hut, every wretched hovel, every boat, every abode 
of the wealthy,—in all of which places you are 





ready fora “forward movement” at the opening | sure to meet with this inscription, “ Foh,” no 


of the Fall Term. Bro. Quimby becomes a “man 


doubt with the idea of a prayer for happiness,—is 


of one work,” and that, a preachér of the gospel. | only an abode of wretchedness. The gospel alone 








May he be as successful there as he has been dur- | can bring this happiness for which all China seems 
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to be praying, and it is very appropriately called 
* Foh-ying,” the happiness sound. I sometimes 
feel like declaring to them all “the unknown hap- 
piness.” 

Anglican Intolerance.—The Vicar of Leigh re- 
cently expelled some boys from the church 
Sunday School for playing music at a dissenting 
festival. Three dissenting children in Boston, 
Eng., were not permited to join a floral procession 
in honor of a recent marriage in the Episcopal 
Church. These, to be sure, may be small affairs: 
but they show that in proportion as the Anglican 
approaches the Roman Church, in the same ratio is 
the persecuting spirit developed. She goes as far 
as she dare to, at present. 








PERSONAL. 

Bishop Ames, for whose safety fears were enter- 
tained, has arrived home. The Northwestern says: 
“He has been away beyond Denver, out among 
the mountains. On the 2d of July he, with Bro. 
Dyer, crossed two broad streams on solid ice! His 
face gave evidence of the influence of the sun on 
the plains, but he looked robust and vigorous. The 
Church will return thanks that he has returned in 
safety from this long journey at a time of un- 
usual peril.” 


Rev. Mr. Manley, Professor of Languages in 
Cornell College, Iowa, gave us a call on Friday. 
It is his first visit to the ‘* hub.” 

Dr. Anderson, of Rochester, N. Y., has declined 
the presidency of Brown University. 

A writer in the New York Methodist has paida 
visit to Professor Lange, the great commentator, at 
his residence in Bonn. He says—“ He (Lange) en- 
joys the good fortune to have a daughter who 
knows where every book in his library belongs, 
who is the only one permitted to touch the theo- 
logian’s books and papers, and knows enough of 
her father’s business, studies and plans to aid him 
by her taste, industry and most reliable fidelity.” 
Rev. Myron N. Morris, of West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was last week elected a member of the 
corporation of Yale College, in place of Dr. Hawes, 
deceased; and Rev. Samuel G. Willard was chosen 
in place of Dr. Calhoun, deceased. 

Rev. Dr. Jackson, President of Hobart College, 
has accepted the presidency of Trinity College, 
Hartford, to which he was recently elected. 


Che Secular World. 


Domestic. 

The freshet on the upper Mississippi is described 

as unusually destructive; the loss to lumber owners 

being $350,000.— Southern wheat fell thirty cents 

a bushel in New York on the 23d.—A Chicago 

paper says, ‘Chicago is made up of none but great 

men.” Comment is needless. Extensive arrange- 

ments are in progress for the dedication of the An- 

tietem National Cemetery, on the 17th of next 

September.——At least seven eighths of what we 

have be reading lately about Indian massacres is 

pure fabrication.—Go ninety-nine miles with your 

party and you are a patriot; refuse to go the hun- 

dredth and you are a traitor.—A political riot oc- 

curred on Tuesday, at Rogersville, East Tennessee, 

in which two men were killed, and seven mortally, 

and thirty slightly wounded.--—A vessel with 23 coo- 

lies on board, arrived at New Orleans the 25th, from 

Havana. The State Department has information of 
a scheme to introduce coolies largely, for labor in 

Louisiana, contrary to laws on the subject passed 

in 1862 and 1864.——The postal convention with 

Great Britian, so far as it relates to printed matter, 

goes into operation October 1 next, and with re- 

gard to letters January 1, 1868. Boston was 

visited with one of the heaviest rain storms of the 

season on the 25th; during which a vessel at Lewis 

Wharf was struck by lightning. Excursionists and 

picnickers presented a sorry appearance coming 

home. A battalion of the Ist regiment happened 

to be passing the Custom House, when they were 

forced to retreat inside the hospitable walls. Dur- 

ing their stay their band treated the clerks to some 

choice airs.——Peaches are in the market of homa@o- 

pathic size at alopathic prices.——A disturbance 

took place in East Tennessee a day or two ago, 

where General F. P. Blair was speaking, and one 

negro was killed and several wounded.——A party 

were sailing near Mt. Desert last week, when a flaw 

took the boat, and she went down in four minutes. 

One, a lady, escaped, Miss Blake, who was rescued, 

and found clingivg to an oar and insensible, and 

was saved at imminent risk by Captain Higgins, 

who reached her in the small boat belonging to his 

craft. Nothing was seen of the other persons who 

were lost. Twenty minutes seem to have covered 

the whole time from the fatal gust to the rescue of 
Miss Blake, in which brief interval eight persons, 

enjoying the passing moment in all hilarity and con- 

fidence, were carried down in sight of friends and 

the smiling shore.-——The South Carolina conserva- 

tive white leaders, it is said, have proposed to the 

colored voters to aid them in electing their repre- 

sentatives to Congress of whatever color, if the 

colored men give the control of the State government 
entirely over to the whites.——The Connecticut 
legislature adjourned on Saturday without day. 
The amendment to the State Constitution abolishing 
the double capital system, and that extending the 
right of suffrage to women, were lost.——The Na- 
tional Bank of Unadilla, Otsego County, N. Y., has 
failed, with Iabilities which are estimated at 
$200,000. The capital of the bank was $150,000. 
— General Sheridan has restored the functions of 
the board of levee commissiouers.—Senor Ro- 
mero, the Mexican minister in Washington, is 
about to return to Mexico. 

Foreign. 

The bill abolishing imprisonment for debt in 
France has become law.——The body of Maximilian 
is to be given up to the commanding officer of the 
Austrian war vessels at Vera Cruz.—The Council 
of the Legion of Honor unanimously adjudged 
Lopez to be degraded from the rank he holds in the 
Order.——Complaints of unfairness in the award of 
prizes in the Exposition continue to be made. We 
think the whole system of giving prizes at Exposi- 
tions a piece of humbug and nonsense. There was 
a time when merit was so rewarded: now every 
Tom, Dick and Harry gets a medal if he has friends 
enough to work for him.——The Tories in the 
House of Lords sustain the Derby Reform bill.—— 
The Viceroy of Egypt recently paid a visit to the 
London Zoological Gardens; when it was known, 
there was such a rush to see him that he was forced 
to take to his heels and get into his carriage. The 
ladies were his most ardent persecutors. The 
Sultan left London yesterdiy, and will spend a 
week in Vienna, where they are vigorously prepar- 
ing for his reception—lIn the British House of 
Lords, on the 22d, a motion for a second reading of 
the reform bill was discussed, Earl Grey speaking 
in opposition. The Austrian frigate Novara has 
sailed from Trieste to bring back the remains of 
Maximilian. ——The United States steamer Frank- 
lin has arrived at Cherbourg, and Acmiral Farragut 
has gone to Paris. An imperial ukase recently 
promulgated, reduces Poland to the condition of a 
province of the Russian Empire.— Advices from 
Japan state that the great Daimios oppose the 
opening of Osaki to foreign commerce.— Matters 
are progressing charmingly in the Mexican Repub- 
lic; twelve more generals have been shot.——The 
bill abolishing church rates has passed the House 
of Commons.—Sir Morton Peto’s debts are said 
to be £9,000,000, while his assets amount only to 
£300,000.——The Archduchess Carlotta has gone to 
Belgium.—Dr. Higgin, Bishop of Derry, died July 
12.—yYellow fever is decreasing in Havana.—— 
Lord Justice Turner, of England, died on the 9th, 
aged 69.——We are tired of secing the epigram- 
matic and oracular sayings of Bismarck. They 
always seem to be grim and dark allusions to the 
future of France and Napoleon. His last was that 
“a military review was not war.” Who said it 
was? We believe Bismarck is too much of a states- 
man ever to have made even one of the profound 
platitudes attributed to him.——The French Corps 
Legislatif has adjourned. —Omar Pacha represents 
the Cretan insurrection to be at an end.——Experi- 
ments with the Rodman gun were made in England 
on the 25th, from which, it is said, the authorities 
conclude that no armor yet invented can resist the 
projectile-——Hostilities have been suspended in 
Bokhara. If South America was peaceful, there 
would be no war in the world of any consequence 
just now.—The Italian government, it is said, has 
offered to garrison Rome with natioual troops, 
against the Garibaldiaus.——Napoleon has advised 
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the King of Prussia to surrender to Denmark the 
Danish provinces in Schleswig.—Two German 
convicts attempted to escape to America by getting 
onan American vessel at Bremerhaven, but under 
a threat to open the batteries upon the ship the 
men were given up.-—War rumors are again prev- 
alent, it is said, in financial circles in Paris and 
Berlin.— The raft Nonpareil, from New York, 
June 4, has arrived safely at Southampton, Eng. 
— A Montreal despatch states that a commis- 
sioner of the British government left there on 
Thursday to organize a colonial government avd to 
facilitate settlement in the Northwest Territory. in 
order to counterbalance the recent acquisition of 
the Russian possessions by the United States.—— 
The Empress of the French on Saturday visited the 
United States steamer Colorado, and was received 
with the usual naval courtesies. In the evening 
Admiral Farragut was entertained by the Emperor 
at a state dinner in Pari3.——The statement that 
Napoleon had sent a note to the King of Prussia 
relating to North Schleswig, is denied by the Monu- 
iteur, but the semi-official journals of Berlin urge 
the King to repel French intrusion in German affairs. 
— Advices from Mexico, by way of Havana, state 
that the liberals are persecuting the Catholic Church 
by imprisoning the dignitaries and despoiling the 
church edifices. 





Tne Mason & HaMutn Caprner OrnGan. — The 
Cabinet Organ beats the same relation to the melo- 
deon, seraphine and accordeon, as does the mod- 
ern grand piano-forte to the ancient spinnet and 
harpsichord; and the immense strides made by Ma- 
son & Hamlin in the invention of this instrument 
are within the knowledge and comparison of all of 
us. We may now emphatically add to the list of 
notions, in the manufacture of which America has 
excelled the world, the best reed organ, as the 
most eminent musicians have, with singular una- 
nimity, pronounced the Cabinet Organ superior to 
any other, whether of home or foreign make.— 
Chicago Tribune. 





Mar or Bosron.—Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
have just published a very fine Map of Boston and 
vicinity; for sale at the low price of $1. 





BUSINESS LETTERS RECEIVED, to July 29. 
F B Alden—D Austin. Wm Brown—L A Bosworth. Albert 
Chureh—N D Centre. Friend. LLH ED Hopki 

—EJ Haynes. G Johnson—P Jaques. M V B Knox—R C 
Kent. Sally Lord—P Libby. E H Prescott—O Perry. H 
Richardson—D Richards. 8 F Strout—M Sherman—R S 
Game OS tates. N D Witham—C H Weston—W T 

orth, 





HAMILTON CAMP MEETING—Will commence on Mon- 
day, Aug. 12th, andcontinee until Saturday. The first sermon 
will he preached at 2, P.M., Monday. The Asbury Grove 
Cuimp Mecring Association are making ample arrangements to 
accommodate all who may attend. 

1. The Boarding Establishment is now complete. We have 
dispensed with the use of tents entirely: it is completely 
roofed, with board floor throughout, aud seats for all at the 
tables; 1,200 can be acconimodated at once, Board for the 
mot tn days, $4.50; and in proportion fur one day or 
single meals, 

» 


2. Railroad fares will be as last year—about half the usual 


are, 

3. Alltents in keeping of the Association will be put up as 

usual. Every tent’s company must furnish lamps for their 
own use. Oil (Kerosene) will be sold to all who desire it, 
Straw will be provided as usual. 
Finally. While we endeavor to supply ample accommoda- 
tions for our personal comfort, we contidently expect and hope 
that ministers and people will come with a mind to labor for 
God, and with faith that great spiritual good may result from 
the meeting. 

For information on any matters not specified, address A. D. 
Ww ait, Ipswich, Mass., or J. P. Magee, 5 Cornhill, Boston, 

The grove is one mile from the depot at Hamilton; 22 miles 
from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad. 
Aug. 1. 2t. W. F. MALLALIEU, Secretary. 


DISTRICT STEWARDS’ MEETING.—A meeting of the 
District Stewards of Rockland District will be held at the 
Northport Camp Ground, on Wednesday. Aug. 28th, at 1 
o'clock, P. M. L. D. WaRDWELL, P, E. 


ee ae oe 

Business Hotices, 
No Medicine equals Coe’s Dyspeptic Cure, for Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Constipation, Fever and Ague, Sick Headache, 


and all diseases that proceed from a disordered state of the 
Stomach and Bowels. All druggists keepit. It. Aug, 1. 














Every PARTAKER of Dr. TURNER’S Tic-Douloureur, or 
Universal Neuralgia Pill, reaps certain advantages. If worn 
out with fatigue, no matter from what cause, either from pain 
or want of repose, this medicine acts like a charm, and Nrv- 
RALGIA, painful Nervous Diseases, Headache, Hysteria A ffec- 
tions, b to its infl Apothecaries have it.. Prin- 
cipal Depot, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Price $1 
per package; by mail, two postage stamps extra. It. Aug. 1. 








Use Renne’s PAIN KiLLinG MaGic Ouw.—* It works like 
a charm.” tf. July 18. 


Tue LAptes will find New Spring Dress Goods, Shawls, 
Capes, and articles usually found in a first-class Dry Goods 
House. A liberal discount to preachers’ families. 

OU. 5S. CURRIER & Co., 94 Hanover Street, tf. March 13, 


Us Hvutv’s Son Bay Rum Soap, and none other. For 
sale by the principal druggists. 
May 1. ly 


Motus AND FRECKLES.—The only reliable remedy for 
those brown discolorations on the face and neck, called Moth 
Patches and Freckles, is Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
Prepared by Dr. B. C. Perry Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Sold by all Druggists in Boston and elsewhere. 
June 12. 6mos. 


FisiEr’s CouGH Drops.—A standard remedy for Coughs 





| METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 








Letters Received from July 20 to July 27. 

FC Ayer—C V R Austen—D Austin—C H Bray—G H Booth- 
by—L A_Bosworth—J Bunting—E C Bass—S Beedle—s § 
Besse—W Sutler—C Banning—G W Rallou—A P Burgess— 
Bridgman & Whitney—J E Chase—B W Chase—Thos H Cruff 
—John A Crosby—J Collins—C C Corbin—A KR Clark—L L 
Camp—Jas M Culver—J Colby—G G Crane—W F Chase— 
Carlton & Porter—M R Chase—J Collins—E Davies—J A 
Dean—E Davis—D W Downs—E A Dyer—John Farnbham—C 
Fairbank—J Fawcett—M C Foster—L Fish—D L Fuller—T 
Gitford—J B Gould—J Gray—W H Hateh—C C Holmes—L L 
Hanscom 2—W C Hoyt—J F Hutchins—R S Howard—M 
Howard—S B Harrington—W S Heath—W P Hyde—J H Hill- 
man—J Hooper—A J Ingalls—H T Jones—W S Jones—W H 
Jackson—J C Johnson—J 8 James—J D King—L N Kibbe— 
MV B Knox—A Lewis—C D Libby—A B Lovewell—D P 
Leavitt—P Merrill—C 5 Macreading—K N Messervey—A B 
Morse—U W Millen—D A Mack—J McMurray—H Montgom- 
ery—J R Masterman—T Marey—G C Noyes—s H Noon—U 8 
Noyes—J Pack—C A Plumer 2—Ann R Pierce—P Phillips—H 
Pickard—R Patten—H re. 8B Randall—G B Stoddard— 
E scott—S F Strout—W W Smith—Mary S Storrs—T P Smith 
—A Sanderson—J W Shorey—E F Strickland—J C Smith—M 
Spencer—Emily Spring—E Scott—T B Strong—G D B Stod- 
dard—T B Tupper—C Tabor—L H Tayler—E RK Thorndike—T 
B Taylor—C H Vinton—W H Warren—G Wingate—Il L Wil- 
son—A B Waters—N Walker—A A Woodward—J D Wilson 
—N D Witham. H 5 Young. 


J. P. MAGrr, Agent N. E. Depository, 5 Cornhill, 


_ Marriages, 











In this city, July 3d, by Rev. A. J. Church, Mr. Warren F. 
Foster to Miss Maria A. Kimball, both of Winchester. 

Jaly 20th, by Rev. L. R. 8. Brewster, Mr. Peter Shepard to 
Miss Sarah Parker, both of Roxbury. 

In Watertown, byJuly I6th, by Rev. J. M. Bailey, Mr. I. N. 
Rich to Miss Lusauna H., daughter of Nathauiel Guild, esq., 
late of Easton, Mass., all of Newton Centre, 

At the Parsonage, July Isth, by Rev. Chas. F. Johnson, Mr. 
Alonzo Johnson to Miss Annie Bell, all of Chicopee Falls. 

In North Cohasset, July 11th, by Rev. J. N. Collier, Mr. An- 
drew F. Pope to Miss Adaline M. Augustus, both of Hull. 

In South Danvers, July 17th, by Rev. J. O. Knowles, Mr. 
Nathaniel N. Davis, of South Danvers, to Miss Hattie E. Buth- 
rick, of Salem. 

In North Dighton, at the M. E.Church, July 2tth, by Rev. 
Asa N. Bodfish, Mr. Edward Almy, Jr., of Dighton, to Miss 
Minerva 5. Peck, of Taunton. 

In Provincetown, by Rev. Geo. M. Hamlen, Mr. Jesse Vra- 
rie to Miss Mara C. Rosa, all of Provineetown; by the same, 
July 24h, Mr. Solomon N. Adams, of Beaufort, N. C., to Mrs. 
Mary N. Adams, of Provincetown, 

At Kent’s Hill, Me., July loth, by Rev. A. S, Ladd, Mr. Syl- 
vanus J. Blanchard to Mrs, Elizabeth H. Macomber, both ‘of 
Readfield. 

_In Pownal, Me., June 29th, by Rev. C. C. Covel, Rev. Chas. 
E, Libby, of the E. M. Conference, to Miss Helen 8. Haskins, 
of Durham, Me. 7 

In China, Me., July 24th, by Rev. C. A. Plumer, Mr. Augus- 
tus N. Spratt, of Alton, to Miss Adaline C. Ward, of China, 
In East Wilton, Me., July 20th, by Rev. A. D. Dexter, Capt. 
Arthur B. Webber, of Harpswell, to Miss Franees C., only 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Farrington, of E. W. 

in, Cestine, Me., July 7th, by Rev. J, Fletcher, Mr. Charles 
F. Clark to Miss Sarah L. Hatch, beth of Castine. . 

In Bridgton, Me., July Mth, by Rev. G. F. Cobb, Mr. Hor- 
ace M. Skinner, of Casco, Me., to Miss Annie M. Williams, of 
Bridgton, 

In Cape Elizabeth Ferry, May 19th, by Rev. U. Rideout, 
John F. Cushing . Miss Mary k, Littlejohn, both of C. E.; 








1. York, of Westbrook, to Miss Mary A. 
re Lith, Mr. Joshua W. Pillsbury to Mrs. 
, both of C. E.; 16, Samuel M. Richardson, 

‘. E.; 23d, Jere- 










Dotly M. Pettengill 
of Woburn, Mass 
miah ©. York to ) 3. K. 
In Loudon, , on the evening of the Isth July, by Rev. 
J. Mowry Bean, Mr. Schuyler Walker to Miss Ellen A. Bean, 
both of Fisherville. 

In Suncook, N. H., by Rev. N. Culver, June 22d, Mr. Henry 
Devlin to Miss Joan Greer, both of Suncook; also, July 2ota, 
Mr. Joseph Bloomly to Miss Ellen Watson; also, in Candia, 
dune Ist, Mr. Join Pulsifer, of Deerfieid, to Miss Emma C. 
Norcross, of Candia, 

In Lrasburg, Vt., July 18, by Prof. S. E. Quimby, Rev. 0. W. 
Scott, of York, Me., son of the late Rev. Orange Scott, to Miss 
Luey A. Jumeson, of Irasburg. 

In Newbury, Vt., July 17th, by Rev. S. E. bogey assisted 
by Rev. L. D. Barrows, Kev. A. E. Drew, of the N. H. Confer- 
ence, Pastor M. E, Church, Littleton, to Miss Anna F, At- 
wood, Newbury. 

Ou Tuesday, July 2d, by Rev. H. B. Ridgaway, at the resi- 
dence of the bride's futher, Rev. R. Harcourt, of the Newark 
Conference, to Annie F., eldest daughter of Rev. 5. M. Vail, 
D.D., of Staten Island, N. Y. 


Deaths. 


In Lunenburg, June 24th, Eliza, wife of the late Jonathan 
Blood, of Pepperell, 76 years. 

In Millbridge, Me., July 15th, of disease of the brain, Wilbur 
Janes, son of Rey. K. N. and Martha A. Meservey, aged 6 yrs. 
1 month and 25 days. ‘The Lordis our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in time of trouble.” 




















Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR, 
Ministerial Association, at Dover, Me., Aug. 5-. 7. 
Ministerial Association, at E. Haverhill, N. H., Aug. 6,7. 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp Meeting begins Aug. 12. 
Hamilton Camp Meeting begins Aug. 12. 
Yarmouthport Camp Meeting begins Aug. 13. 
Sandwich Dist. Stewards meet at Yarmouth, Aug. 16, 
Hattield Camp Meeting begins Ang. 19. 
Willimantic Camp Meeting, begins Aug. 19, 
Preachers’ Meeting, at Tuftonboro’, N. H., Ang. 22, 23. 
Sterling Junction Camp Meeting begs Aug. 26. 
Northport Camp Mecting begins Aug. 26. 
East Poland Camp Meeting, begins Ang. 26. 
Epping Camp Meeting, begins Aug. 26. 
Lebanon Camp Meeting begins Sept. 2. 
Kennebunk Camp Meeting, begins Sept. 2. 
East Machias Camp Meeting, begins Sept. 9. 
East Livermore Camp Meeting begins Sept. 9 
Phillips Camp Meeting, begins Sept. 23. 








POST OFFICE ADDRESS, 
Rev. J. W. Spencer, Barton Landing, Vt. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND FEMALE COL- 
-EGE.—The Fall term of 13 weeks will commence August 12. 
Ladies proposing to enter the college course will be examined 
on the day of the opening of the Term. 
Kent’s Hill, July ts 3t. HH. P. Torsry, President. 


ROCKLAND DISTRICT CAMP MEETING.—This meet- 
ing will commence on Monday, Sept. 2d, on the ground occu- 
pied for the two past years at South Windsor. 

Applications for tent ground, etc., should be made to Horace 
Colburn or David Cunninghain, of Windsor, or Abraham Pre- 
ble, of Whitetield. L. D. WARDWELL. 

Wiscasset, July 25. 


THE SOUTH WINDSOR CAMP MEETING will com- 
mence Monday, Sept. 2d, and continne until the following 
Saturday. Ample provisions, at reasonable rates, will be 
made for the accommodation of ail who may come. Please 
take due notice thereof, and —— yourself accordingly. 

*. A. PLUMER, 
See’y of S. Windsor Camp Meeting Association. 








PREACHERS WANTED.—Two preachers are wanted to 
oceupy important stations on the Worcester District. Address 
the subseriber, at Worcester, Mass. 

Worevster, July 24. D. DorncnEsTER, P. E. 

TO THE FRIENDS OF THE YARMOUTH CAMP MEET- 
ING.—A moment's serious and prayerful reflection will con- 
vinee you that little is doing. compared with what ought to be, 
for the conversion and salvation of the world. Indeed, at the 

resent ratio of devotion and sacritice, the world will never 
S regenerated and saved, at least for ages and generations to 
C 


ome. 

In all ages of the Christian Church direct and extraordinary 
agencies and means have been used to bring the world to 
God, und in these modern times camp meetings have held a 
very prominent position in this work. Hence all the friends 
of the Yarmouth Camp Meeting should remember that its 
grand design is, to bring the world to God. 

That we may receive direction and power from on high, and 
that the great parpose of our meeting may be secured, by a@ 
vote of Fo Preachers’ Association of the Sandwich District, 
the people are earnestly requested to unite with them in the 
observance of Friday before the meeting, Aug. 9th, as a day 
of Fasting and Irayer. 

Our meeting will commence on Tuesday, Aug. 13th, and we 
most uifectionately invite the ministers and people of New 
England to be present and assist in the work. 

Tuomas ELyY. 


cctichicttnnetstlaninmniditemattind, 
CAMP MEETING.—I will sell or rent my Board Tent, sit- 
nated in the front cirele on the Willimantic Camp Ground. It 
is HM by 16 feet, with cook room attached, and contains a cham- 
ber, closet, cupboard and cellar, with small cooking range, 
chairs aud camp bedstead. Terms easy. Apply to_me by 
mail. H. W. Conant, Millville, Mass. 


PM i Bl la 
N. 11. CONFERENCE SEMINARY AND FEMALE COL- 
LEGE.—Fall term commences Aug 22d, and continues four- 
teen weeis. New and rare facilities for instruction iu Orna- 
mentals. Applications for board should be made early. 
. L. D. Bakrnows. 
Sanbornton Bridge, N. It., July 22, Bt. Aug. 1. 
eae 

THE DISTRICT STEWARDS OF BUCKSPORT DIS- 
TRICT will meet at Northport Camp Mecting, Wednesday. 
Aug. 2th, at Lo’ciock, P.M. Those on the eastern part 0% 
the District will meet at Eust Machias Camp Meeting, Sept. 
lith. at the same hour. Will the preachers call the attention 
of those concerned to this notice, and much oblige. In the 
abseuce of the steward, the minister can represent the charge. 

E. A, HELMERSHAUSEN. 





and ( tion, prepared by G. W. Wallingford, grandson 
of the late Dr. Fisher, Nason, Symonds & Co., Kennebunk, 
Me., Proprietors; G.C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, 
Boston, N. E. Agents, 3mos, June 5, 


PETER CooreRr’s GELATINE will make Delicious Jellies 
with great ease, Also, 

Blanc Mange, 

Charlotte Russe, etc. 

Directions for Use with the Packages, 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists. Depot, No. 17 Burling 
Slip, New York. 6mos. June 5, 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP 
combined with Glycerine, Recommended for the delicate skin 
of Ladies and Children, Invented by CoLGATE & Co., New 
York. Sold by all Dealers. ly. June 5, 

FisHer’s COMPOUND MANDRAKE BITTERS.—From the 
original recipe. Unrivaled for its eficacy. A sure cure for 
Diseases of the Blood and Secretions. Prepared by G. W. 
Wallingford, grandson of the late Dr. Fisher. Nason, Sy- 
monds & Co., Kennebunk, Me., Proprietors; Rust, Bros. & 
Bird, 43 Hanover Street, Boston, Sole Agents for New Eng- 
land. 3mos. June 5, 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR.—Cheralier’s Life for the Hair positively 
restores gray hair to its original color and youthful beauty; 
imparts life, strength and growth to the weakest hair; stops 
its falling out at once; keeps the head clean; is unparalleled 
asa hair-dressing. Sold by all druggists, fashionable hair- 
dressers, and dealers in fancy goods. The trade supplied by 
the wholesale druggists, SAnAu A, CHEVALIER, M.D., New 


York. eopémos, June 5, 


The Markets. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 24, 
. At market for the current week: Cattle, 1729; Sheep and 
Lambs, 7,700; Swine, 1530; number of Western Cattle 1674; 
Eastern Cattle, 5; Working Oxen and Northern Cattle, 150. 
Prices. Beef Cattle—Extra, $13.50 @ $14.00; first quality, 
13.00 @ $13.25; second quality, $12.504¢812.75; third quality, 
$11.50 a $12.25 100 Ibs. (the total weight of hides, tallow 
and dressed beef.) 

Country Hides, 9} @ 10c PB; Soper Seow a7, Pb. 
Wool Sheep Skins, 2.25 @ $2.75; Lamb Skins, 50c each. 
Calf Skins 20 @ 22c Yh. Sheared Sheep Skins, 25¢ each. 
The supply of Cattle in the market is larger than the demand 
requires. The quality is not so good as those of last week, 
and there is still a large number of Beeves to be disposed of. 
Store Cattle—With the exception of Working Oxen and 
Milch Cows, there are but few Stores driven to market during 
the summer months. 

Working Oxen—There is but a few pairs in market, and not 
much call for workers. Hvulders are asking prices ranging 
from $175 @ 275 & Cog 

Milch Cows—Sales ordinary $60 @ 75; extra $85 @ $115; 
Store Cows $43 @ $55 @ head. 

Sheep and Lambs—The trade is quicker than it has been for 
a week or two past. We quote sales of Lambs at $3.50, $5.75, 
$4.00, $4.25 @ $4.20, $3.00, 4.50 B 35.00 & head; old Sheep, at 
be ¥ tb. 

Swine—There is no Store Pigs in market. Fat Hogs—1900 
at market; prices 7, @sc ¥ b. 


RETAIL PRICE. 
INSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 














PROVISIONS. Cucumbers, each, 6@ 8 
Lump Butter, best, 30 @ 40 Onions, bunch, @ 5 
Tub, Ist quality, 28 @ 33 Carrots, # beh, @ ih 
2d quality, 20 @ %) Lettuce, # head, 5@ 00 
Cheese, 16 q@ 20 Turnips, # peck, ow @ 0 
Eggs, doz, 00 @ 30 Beets, # beh, @ 6 
Beef, fresh, 2@ 40 Potatoes, # pk, new, @ 50 
Salted, 14 @ 20 Sweet Potatoes, pk, @0 00 
Smoked 25 @ 00 Green Peas, pk, 37 @ 75 
Pork, fresh, 13 @ 15 Pickles, gal, 50 @ 75 
Salted, 1t a 16 String Beans, pk, 75 @0 00 
Hams, Boston, 17 @ 18 New Turnips, h, @0 12 
Lard, best, 14 @ 15 Beans, white, pk, 100 @1 25 
Veal, wa %! 
Lamb, # ib, ba@ 2) FRUIT. 
Mutton, 8 @ 2% Dried Apples, # B, 12 @ 18 
‘Apples, # peck, 75 @1 00 
POULTRY. {Lemons, doz, 25 @ 50 
Turkeys, th, 25 @ 30 Peaches,incans, 40 @ 50 
Chickens,Spring,pr, 15042 50 Cranberries, bu, 0 00 @0 00 
Old Fowls, tb, 25 @ 30 |Grapes, Malaga, ®, az 00 
Ducks, young, pr, 150 a2 00 Cherries, ¥ th, 5 @ 20 
Ducks, wood, 00 @0 00 ‘Oranges, 
Messina, # doz, 50a@1 00 
VEGETABLES, 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, 
t. box, @ 37 HAY. 
Bermuda Onions, ‘Country Hay, 
. @ 7) ¥ 100 bs, 160 @175 
W. I. Squashes, fh, @ © Eastern pressed, 
Radishes, beh, @ oO #¥ton, 20 00 @32 00 
Asparagus, bunch, 00 @ 00 Straw, 
Dandelions, # pk, @ 00| ¥ 100 bs, 110@125 





There is the same continued ease in money matters. With 
a light demand for business transactions, many of the banks 
are now accumulating funds, and as they decline lending 
under 5 per cent, on call, their next resource is to purchase 
paper inthe open market. Opinions are various as to the 
future of money, some holding that the increase of business 
in the autumn, and the movement of the crops, will cause an 
active demand; others expressing the opinion that the 
plethora is so great that there will not be sufficient demand 
to use the large surplus now existing, which will be increased 
by the constantly maturing compound interest notes. Rates 
of discount hold quite steady in the open market at 6 to 7} for 
strong and good business names, with exceptions at 54 for 
short dates. Foreign exchange firm, with a steady demand 
for sterling banker's bills. Government securities are heavy, 
with a lighter demand. 

Cotton—The market is firm, with more demand. Sales of 
ordinary and Boa ordinary at 21 @ 23c; low middling 24 @ 
25e; middling 26} @27}¢; good middling 29430e for Upland 
and Gulf, 

Flour—There has been but little change in the market the 
present week. Some new Southern and Western has been 
received, and the quality is said to be good. Sales of Western 
superfine at $6 @ 8; common extra 39 @ 11; medium do. 
$11.50 @ 18; good and choice Ohio, Michigan and Genesee $14 
@ 15.50; Tilinois and Southern Ohio $14.50 @ 18.50: St Louis 
good and choice $15 @ 18 50 # bbl. Canada in bond has been 
selling at $7.50 @ 8, gold, for common brands; white wheat 
extra $14 @ 15.50,currency. Southern is quiet. Several lots 
of new have been received, and some choice extra sold at $16 
® bbl. California has been selling in small lots at #16 @ 16.50 
# bbl. Corn Meal is selling at $5.75 # bbl. tye Flour is 
scarce, and prices are nominal. 

Grain—The market for Corn is steady, with a moderate de 
mand. Sales of Southern yellow at 2120 @ 1.22; Western 
mixed $1.10 @ 1.12 # bushel. Oats are in steady demand at 
85e @ $1 ¥ bushel for ordinary Canada and choice Southern, 
Rve is searce at $1.65 1.70 bushel. Shorts are selling at 
$35; Fine Feed $35 @ 43; Middlings #45 a $50 ¥ ton, 

Provisions— Pork is steady, with a moderate demand. Sales 
of prime at $19.50 a 20; mess $23.50 @ 24; clear 225 @ 26 ¥ 
bbl. Beef is without change. Sales of ordinary mess at $15 
@ 19; good mess $23 @ 25; extra mess $25 @ 27; family extra 
326 a@ 29 bbl. Lard is in steady demand. Sales in bbls. at 
13 @ 134c. Smoked Hams are firm at 17 @ Ise for plain, and 
19 @ 20c for fancy. 

Preduce—Butter is in moderate demand. Sales of new 
common at 18 20¢; choice New York and Vermont 22 @ 2se 
wt. Cheese is in steady request. Sales of new, including 
dairies, at 10 @ 12¢; factory make 12} @ 14jc; English dairy 6 
@ ise; Pine Apple 18 @ 20c ¥ h. Beans are in fair demand. 
Sales of hand picked medium at $4 4 4.25; pea and marrow 
34.50 @ 5 ¥ bushel. Dried Apples are dull, Sales of Western 
at Sale; Eastern 12ha@lfe # th. Canada Peas are selling at 
$1.5041.75 # bushel, Poultry 25¢ ¥ th. Eggs 25c¥ dozen. 





SLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MS. 
The Fitticth Academic Year of this institution will 
commence August 21st, and be divided into three terms of thir- 
teen, thirteen, and fourteen weeks. 
Hev. H. F. Fisk, late of Oneida Conference Seminary, Caze- 
novia, N. Y., will be at the head of the Classical Department. 
Thorough Collegiate Preparatory Course of three years, 
Graduating Course of three years, or an Elective Course, may 
be tuken at the option of the student. 
1 tt E, COOKE, Principal. 


Aug 

THE WILLOW PARK WATER CURE has 
every accommodation for treating the sick —Turkish 

Baths, Oxygenized Inhalations, etc. Separate table, with 
pleasant rooms for summer boarders. 

Address (inclosing stamp), for circular, 

DR. J. H. HERO, Westboro’, Mass. 
Augl 2t 








Advertisements, 


EB XTRA BARGAINS IN FLANNELS. 10,000° 
YARDS 

SAIRTING FLANNELS, best quality, at 33 cts. per yard, 

10,000 yds. WHITE FLANNELS, excelient quality, at only 

30 cts. per yd, 











SILAS 8. DREW & CO., 
KinMostu’s OLD STAND, 
273 & 275 Washington Street. 
Aug i 2t 





OOLENS. ALL WOOL, DOUBLE AND 
TWIsT CASSIMERES, at 87] cts. and $1.00 per yd., at 
SILAS 8S. DREW & CO., 
KINMoNTH’s OLD STAND, 
273 & 275 Washington Street. 
Augil 2t 





AGNIFICENT TRIUMPH! MASON & HAM- 

LIN have the honor to announce that they have been 
awarded a 

FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
AT THE 
GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THEIR 
CABINET ORGANS, 

It is not easy to over-estimate the importance of this reecog- 
nition of superiority, because this is the greatest Industrial 
Fair the world has witnessed, at which the best makers of all 
countries have competed for the honors, and because Mason 
& Hamlin were 
REPRESENTED ONLY BY THEIR ORDINARY STYLES 
of instruments, such as are currently sold from their ware- 
rooms. The superiority of the M. & H. Organs in substantial 
excellence, was universally recognized by the i jury 
and by the musical profession of the world, as represented at 
Paris. 





THIS IS THE FIFTY-SEVENTH MEDAL, 


or other highest premium, awarded M. & H. within twelve 
years, completing the most emphatic and universal official 
record of demonstrated superiority ever realized by any maker 
of musical instruments in the world. 

M. & H. now manufacture about twenty-five styles of Organs 
differing in musical capacity, from an instrument having one 
set of reeds of four octaves compass, to one of twenty-two 
stops and nine octaves of tonc. Most of these are furnished 
in cases of different degrees of excellence, from those which 
are quite plain, though neat and substantial, to others of most 
elaborate design and finish, comparing favorably with any 
furniture manufactured. They are thus adapted to a very 
wide range of uses, public and private, and are sold at prices 
from $75 to upwards of $1000 each, They are adapted to sec” 
ular as well as sacred music, occupy little space, can be easily 
transported all ready for use, are not liable to get out of order, 
and are fully warranted in every respect. 

The most important improvements used by M. & H, are 
patented, and cannot be employed by other makers. Circulars, 
with full particulars, free to any address. 

MASON & HAMLIN, 


134 TREMONT ST., Boston. 
WAREROOMS, 596 BROADWAY, New York. 
Aug i 3t 





DYSPEPSIA. There is no disease which experi- 
ence has so amply proved to be remediable by the PE- 

RUVIAN SYRUP, (a protected solution of the Protoxide of 

Iron), as Dyspepsia, The most inveterate forms of this disease 

have been completely cured by this medicine, as ample testi- 

mony of rome of our tirst citizens proves, 

FROM THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON SCOTT, D.D. 

Dunnam, Canada East. 

* * * “Taman inveterate Dyspeptic of MORE THAN 2 

YEARS’ STANDING.” 

* * * “T have been so wonderfully benefited in the three 
short weeks during which I have used the Peruvian 5)rup, 
that I can scarcely persuade myself of the Lamang People 
who have known me are astonished at the change, lam wide- 
ly known, and can but recommend to others that which has 
done so much forme.” * * * * = 

ANOTHER CLERGYMAN WRITES AS FOLLOWS: 
“My voynge to Europe is indefinitely postponed, I have 
discovered the “ Fountain of Health” on this side of the At- 
lantic. Three bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me 
from the fangs of the tiend Dyspepsia.’ 

A pampilet of 32 pages, containing a history of this remark- 

able remedy, with a treatise on “ Lron as a medicine,” will be 

sent free to any address, 

The genuine has “ PERUVIAN Syrur” blown in the glass, 
J. P. DINSMORE, Proprietor, 


36 Dey Street, New York, 
Sold by all Druggists. 





ACROSTIC. 
G ently it penetrates through every pore, 
R clieving suflerers trom exch angry sore ; 
A Il wounds it heals with certainty and speed ; 
Cuts, Burns, from lutlammation socn are freed; 
E ruptions, at its presence disappear ; 
S kins lose each stain, aud the complexion’s clear! 


8 ALYE, such as GRACE’S every one should buy, 

A lito its wondrous merits testify, 

L et those who doubt, a single box but try,—) 

V erily, then, its true deseris *twould have ; 

E yen unbelievers would laud GRACE’s SALVE! 
Aug l at 





GPECIAL BARGAINS IN COTTONS. SILAS 
. DREW & CO., 
for the next-15 days will sell superior, yard wide 
BLEACHED COTTON 
AT 124 CENTS PER YARD. 

They will also keep a full line of all the leading makes of Cot 
tons, in bleached and brown. 

In bleached we have Wamsutta, 4-4; Hill, 4-4; Bates, 4-4; 
Androscoggin, 4-4; Dwight, 98; Langdon; Waltham, 42 
inches; Amoskeag, 5-4; and Pepperell, 10-4. 

In brown, they have Waltham F, 9-8; Pepperell E, 9-8, and 
Pepperell R, 4-4; Pequot, 4-4; Amoskeag A, 4-4; Farmer’s, 
4-4; Laconia, 9-8; Lawrence A, 4.4; and Bangor, 4-4, ad/ first 
class Cottons, and we shall sell them during the warm season 
at reduced prices, 

SILAS S. DREW & CO., 
KINMONTIVS OLD STAND 
273 AND 275 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Augi 4t 


ILHEM’S METHOD OF TEACHING VOCAL 
CLASSES, Adapted to Use in the school-Room. By 

John Hullah. Price 60 cents. Sent post-paid. OLIVER 

DITSON & CO.,, Publishers, 277 Washington Street. 

Aug 1 lt 








AMERICAN LIFE DROPS Are warranted to be 

the best PAIN ALLLEX in the whole world, . 

Tse or as cases following 

internally externally, require, directions, 
and they will cure beyond the possibility of a doubt, 


Cholera, Coughs, Kheumatism, 
Cholera: Morbus, Colds, ‘curalgia, 
Diarrhea, Croup, Sprains, 
Dysentery, Sore throat, Bruises, 
Diphtheria, Bronchitis, Cramps, 
Headache, Cholic, and Wounds, 


They will work wonders with all your aches aud pains. 
Sold by all Druggists and Country Stores, 
April 17 ly 


GTEARNS & CO’8 GLYCERINE SOAP. 

STEARNS & CO. would announce to their former cus- 
tomers and the public generally that they are now manufuc- 
turing their Genuine Glycerine Soap, and have made arrange- 
ments with Messrs, PAGE, KIDDERK & CO., Nos. 11 & 12 
Blackstone Street, Boston, to supply the trade of the New 
England States. 40 July 10 


PFOVIDENCE CONFERENCE SEMINARY, 
EAST GREENWICH, kK. L. 

This institution, which has been before the public for sixty- 
five years, sull offers the d ages for acquiring a sound 
English kducation, Classical Training, Commercial Courre, 
Music, Drawing and Painting; and ail at rates within the 
reach of the people. Fall Term begins Monday, Aug. 12th. 

For Catalogues address REV. J. ‘tT. EDWAKDs, A.M. 

July 25 


C4mMP MEETING MUSIC, for 1867. For this sea- 
sou we have our usual supply of Music Books. We can 
only mention the names and price, Agents wanted to cecil 
them. 

PALM LEAVES. By Asa Hull. 8vo., 32 pages, paper cover, 
20 cents, $2.00 per dozen. a 

SACKED HAKMONEUM, by J. W. Dadmun, 8vo., 64 pages, 
paper, 3 eents, $2.75 per dozen. 

NEW MELODEON, By Dadmun, 60 cents, $6.00 per doz. 

Vestry Cuimes. By Mull, 168 pp., 60 cents, $6.00 per 
dozen. 

SINGING PitGrim. By Phillip Phillips. 8vo., price 50 
cents, $5 00 per dozen, 

Any book in market can be supplied at the lowest _ 

duly 25 4t JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, boston. 


Circular LETTERS OF CREDIT. BANK OF 
THE METROPOLIS, 39 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
This Bank, having written agreements with one or more of 
the prominent eee rage of =e ie ee oe 

4, ASIA andA CA, (numbering more than one - 
ied fifty), to honor their CIRCULAR LETTERS OF 
CREDIT, is now issuing them on its London and Paris Bank- 
ers. With these LETIERS one may leave America without 
taking funds, and draw mouey on landing at UEENSTOW N, 
LIVERPUOL, or any CONTINENTAL CIPY, for which 
payment can be made in any town or city in America where 
there isa Bank or Banking House through whom urrange- 
ments may be made if desired. 

We offer unsurpassed facilities aud more favorable terms 
than any House issuing “ LETTERS OF CREDIT.” Parties 
will find it for their interest to communicate with us before 
providing themselves elsewhere, : d 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE on all points BOUGHT AND 
SULD. F. 0, FRENCH, Cashier. 

May 6 3mos 




















HARB? RUBBER TRUSS. Superior to all others, 
Spring covered with Vulcanized Rubber. Does not rust, 
chafe or smell. Light, clean, durable,comfortable. Helps,not 
hurts the patient. Net affected by perspiration, can be used 
in bathing, easily adjusted, requires no straps. Recommended 
by the best physicians and surgeons, Thousands have been 
sold in the last six years. Call and see. Pamphiets free. 
Address ““NEW ENGLAND HARD RUBBER TRUSS CoM. 
PANY,” 13 School Street, Boston, April 26 





SANGUINALO: OR BLOOD PURIFIER. 
“WELL-SPRING OF LIFE.” 

Discovered by an eminent physician, Dr. Day, who has 
made medicine @ study for years. It is a vegetable compound 
which attacks and combats with disease, and invariably con- 
quers it, leaving the huinan system in a puritied state. It acts 
gently on, and induces a healthy action o- the liver, kidneys 
aud uninary organs. Principal depot, 

BAILEY & BRADFORD, 538 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
June 26 ly 


NEw MUSIC FOR CAMP MEETING. PALM 
LEAVES. BY ASA HULL. Containing 32 pages of 
new and stirring Music and Hymns suitable for Social Wor- 
ship and Revival Occasions, is wow ready. It would give ad- 
ditional interest to the tent exercises if several of these pieces 
could be | rege by each tent’s pony» a before going to the 
jrove. Price 20 cents, $2.00 per dozen. 

bart JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill. 

July 25 tf 








THE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE IN SURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 


ii 
and cash assets exceed! - 4 00,00 


oO, 
insure against Hazards by Fire,on Merchandiae, 
poem anlage ether aroperty ; also on Buildings, tor one or 
tive years, not exceeding 00 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, 
poumoweeks pa 

Pierce John Jeffries, Jr., acob Sleeper, 

Sinn P. Ober, ‘A.A. Wellington, John. Patter, 
C. Henry Parker, Paul Adams, enj. E. Bates, 
Ebenezer Atkins, —s Reed, E11 Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Saml. F. Sawyer. 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
InVING MoRSE, Secretary, ly Feb21 








Advertisements, 





L=trers To A SCHOOL BOY. By his Fath 
Written by « F i School. 
mat ona _ = wot his Son while absent at School, 





Stx YEARS IN INDIA. By Mrs. Humph Giving 1 
sketches of Life i , jally wi cfere me 
our Mission, g1.25, -"u* “p@ especially with ig 

agg or LAKE Huron, or the Cousins at Cloverly. 





EARLY Crowxep. A M \ 

Louisa J. Crouch. 16mo, oa. Cora ae ad 
TRIALS OF AN INVENTOR. Life and D 

Goodyear. By Rev. B. K. Peirce. iemo. ‘a 7 


LITTLE DOORKEEPER LIBRARY. 
Five Volumes, Ina Box, Price, $6.00, 
Little Doorkeeper. 
Captain Christie's Granddaughter, 


Miracles of Heavenly Love in Daily Life. 
BLIND BASKET-MAKER LIBRARY, 
A Sequel to “ Ministering Children.” 
Four Volumes, Ina Box. Price $4.00, 
Nurse Brame. 
The Blind Basket-Maker and His Little Daughter. 
Charley and Edith. 
Little Sue and Her Friends, 
The above are some of our most recent Books for Young 
People. They are good for every Sunday School Library, or 
for home use, aud as Presents. 
The best terms made to Sunday Schools. 
MES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston, 
July 3 6t 


$28 80 PER DAY! Agents Wanted. Ladies 
° and Gentlemen, in a pleasant, permanent apd 
honorable business. For further particulars, address A. D. 
BOWMAN & CO., 115 Nassau Street, New York. (Clip out 
and return this notice.) 13t June 19, 


AGENTS WANTED for the Standard Illustrated 
History of the Bible. ]t is cheaper and better adapted to 
the wants of the people than any other work on the subject. 
Send for circulars, with terms, and a full deseri n the 
work. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, dt July 18 











WANTED—Agents in gvecy Tyee and County to 

sell * Chase’s Improved Dol Microscope” and * De- 
scriptive Eational Bank Detector,” just out. Over 20,000 sold, 
#100 per month made clear. Sample, with book, sent by mail 
on receipt of $1. Call on or address O, N. CHASE, 81 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, 4t July 18 





Camp MEETING AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 

Go and return daily. The Steamers of the N.B. Vine- 
yard and N. Steamboat Co. will leave New Bedford daily, at 
2 o’clock P. M., until Tuesday, Aug. 13th; on and after that 
day until Wednesday, Aug. 21st, will leave New Bedford daily 
at Sand 11A,M.and2 P.M. Returniug leave Camp ya 
Wharf from Aug. 12th to ZIst, at 6.30, 10.30 A. M. and 5 P.M, 
Passengers from Boston, Providence, &c, will take the morn 
ing and midday trains. 

‘are from Boston to Camp Meeting and return, $3; Taun- 

ton, $1.75; Providence, $2.25; New Bedtord, $1. 
July 18 ANDREW G. PIERCE, Agent, 





AMP MEETING TENTS TO LET OR FOR 
SALE, ALL Sizks, Charges moderate, Apply to 

THOs. D, HOYT, JR., at Holway & Hallett’s, 11 Commer- 

cial Wharf, at duly 18 





SE RENNE’S PAIN KILLING MAGIC OIL. 
“Jt works likea charm.” It is clean, delicious and safe 
to use, and cures pain as eorteinis as water quenches fire! 
The people say it is the very best thing to cure Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Bruises, Burns, Sprains, 
Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Colds in the Head, and al) similar 
complaints, they ever tried; and the demand for it is inereas- 
ing allover the country, Try it, reader, Call on the merchant 
where you trade, and he will furnish it to you at the manufac. 
turer’s lowest prices. Sold by Druggists, Merchants and 
Grocers, Orders addressed WM. KENNE, Sole Proprietor, 
Pittstield, Mass. Sold wholesale by GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
CU., and M. 8. BURR & CO., Boston. July 18 


IANO AND SINGING FOR TEACHERS.— 
» Mas. PAIGr is very successfulin fitting Teachers of Pi- 
ano-Forte and Singing by her new method, Time required 
from three to six months. Pupils can fit by correspondence, 
after remaining with Mrs. P. one week, References given on 
application, No one 1s authorized to teach this method ex- 
—_ by permission of Mrs. Paige, who {ts the inventor and 
sole proprietor. Address MRS. J, B, PAIGE, 246 Washing- 
ton Street, Rooms 9 and 4, or care of OLIVER DITSON, 277 
Washington Street, 3mos May 15 








W BOOKS. WALKING IN THE LIGHT. 

This is the title of a 12mo., written by Rev, D, D. Buck, 

D.D. The reputation of the author, and the utility of the sub- 

ject, should secure for it a wide circulation. It will really 
help to a logher religious life. Price, 60 cents, 

THE SATISFACTORY PORTION, This book is by Rev. A. 
C. George, whois known to the church as an able preacher 
and writer. His present eflort indicates the aim of his life, 
and cannot fail tc do good to all classes, Let it be widely cir- 
culated, Price, 60 cents. 

OUR SUNDAY SCILOOL SCRAP BOOK presents all man- 
ner of wholesome and profitable suggestions, practical hints, 
illustrative incidents and quotations, model lessons, home 
helps, institute exercises, ete. etc,, for the use of pastors, 
superintendents, officers, a and others interested in re- 
ligious education. Edited by Drs, Wise and Vincent, Is it 
not valuable? Price, 50 cents, 

For sule by J. P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 
Feb 13 


OOK AGENTS WANTED-—To take orders in 
each town inthe United States for one of the most popu- 
lar subscription books ever published—ORIGIN AND HIs- 
TORY OF THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, by Prof. CAL- 
vin EK. STOWR, D.D., late of Andover Theological Semina- 
ry; afresh book, by one of the best and most thorough livin 
authors; an octavo volume of 600 pages, beautifully illustrate 
with engravings and fac similes of ancient manuscripts; rec- 
ommended by the le — clergymen of all denominations, 
Experienced Agents speak of it as selling with great rapidity. 
There is no work published that can in the least degiee com- 
pete with it, both tor the scholar and the common reader, 








Teachers, clergymen, ladies and others wanted to introduce 
this book into every family in the land as a companion to the 
ible. For cireular, &e., address or ne ge to 
ARTFORD PUBLISHIN ‘©., Hartford Ct. 
HAWKES & CO. General Agents, 31 Washington St., 
Boston. 3mos July 3 


R. WILLIAMS’ VEGETABLE BITTERS. The 
Veople’s remedy, Try it, and, if it does not prove to be 
all that is claimed for it, then condemn it. This medicine is 
warranted to cure and eradicate from the system, Liver Com- 
plaint, that main wheel of so many diseases; and warrar’.d 
to cure Junndice in its worst forms, all Bilious Disearcs, and 
Foul Stomach, Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Humors of ine Blood 
and Skin, Indigestion, Weadaches, Dizziness, Piles, Fever and 
Ague, and all kindred complaints. 

{ELSEY’S VEGETABLE PAIN EXTRACTOR, war 
ranted to cure Kheumatism, Sprains, Pains of all Kinds, 
Throat Distemper, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus or 
Cramps, and other similar complaints. 

Prepared exclusively by DR. H. KELSEY, Lowell, Mass., 
and for sale by Gro, C, — & Co., and M.S. bunn & 


Co., Boston, y Sept 3 
$5 co WANTED. I can invest safely, on 

ry good mortgage for a term of two to five years, 
from $1,000 to $5,000, at 12 # cent. interest, payable annually, 
No charge for investing. Pefer to Rev. G. R. Bent, of New 
England Conference, to pies Ames, or to Bishop Simpson, 
Address REV, T. A. GOODWIN, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

dune 12 St 











ELLS! WEST TROY BELL FOUNDERY. 
(Established in 1826.) 

The subscribers continue to manufacture at their old and 
well known Foundery, their superior Bells for Churches 
Academies, Factories, St Lb I ives, Fire Alarms, 
etc., made of genuine bell metal (copper and tin composition), 
mounted with their Improved Patented Mountings, and war- 
ranted in every particular, 

“That no substitute, equal to copper and tin, for making 
Bells, has yet been discovered,” has recently been announ ed 
as the decision of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and is a fact well known where bells of base material, such 
as Iron, Crude Steel, etc., have been brought into comparison 
with a good article of the genuine Bronze. Not possessing 
any marked resonant or vibratory qualities, such material 
cannot produce a good ringing bell; and, while genuine bell- 
metal, as material, always has a high commercial value, the 
other can only command the price of old iron. 

An assortment of our Bells is kept at the Foundery, as 
also with our General Agents, FAIRBANKS & Co., (SCALK 
WAREHOUSE,) 252 BROADWAY, NEW York«k, who will sell at 
Foundery prices, and who, with the undersigned, will give 
prompt attention to all orders and communications. 

For full information in regard to our Bells, send for an 
illustrated Catalogue. E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 

June 5 ly West Troy, N. Y. 


CURE FOR FEMALE WEAKNESS. For Gen- 

eral Debility. This is the best Medicine known for those 
complaints, made from an Indian recipe. By enclosing three 
cent postage stamp 1] will send you my Circular, which will 
give testimonials, and the diseases it will cure. 

Prepared and sold by MRS. LINUS BELCHF R, Randolph, 
Mass.; also sold by MKS. LEWIS PACKARD, North Jay, 
Me., and by all Druggists. Trice One Dollar per bottle. 

May 8 3mos 











tC 
‘WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMI- 
UM SEWING MACHINES are 
THE MOST SIMPLE, THE MOST DURABLE, 
and the most USEFUL SEWING MACHINE in the market, 
Less machinery than other machines, and better adapted to 
all kinds of sewing. 
H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


May 15 3mos 228 Washington Street, Boston, 





L“yY. DELEGATION. By Dr. Porter. Lay Dele- 
gation in the Methodist Fpiscepal Chureh calinly con- 
sidered. Its injustice and impracticability. By James Porter, 
D.D. 72 pp., peper. Price 15 ets, $1.80 per dozen, Sent by 
mail for 2 cts. exch extra, 
: For sale by JAMES P. MAGER, 5 Cornhill, Boston, 
July 25 


A RIEL LOW & CO., COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS AND DEALERS IN 
HIDES AND LEATHER, 
195 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, 
ARIEL Low. JOUN G. CARY. 
Cash advanced on Consignments, July 3 








CONNECTICN T MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets.......0002eeeee+ee+4 Over $11,000,000. 
This old and flourishing Company has *) largest number. 
insured, the largest amount insured, ana che largest annual 
income, of any Life Insurance Co. in the United States. 
Premiums and interest received in 1865 amounted to over 
4 000,000. 
All Surplus preminms divided annually among the insured, 
The dividend for 1862 of SIXTY PER CENT. is now being 
paid. 
format! d application received by 
-" nena EDWIN RAY, General Agent, 

84 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHAS. LOWELL THAYER, Local Director; H, K. OLI- 
VER, M.D., Examiner. ly Aug 22 


PRUE METHODS OF PROMOTING PERFECT 
LOVE. 
A New Rook. Being a part of the debate in the New York 
Preachers’ Meeting, on the best methods of promoting the 
experience of Perfect Love. 
These addresses present with great fullness and sharpness 
the views heid by many of the brethren in the region of New 
York on the sulject of Christian Holiness. 
The honored names of the brethren whose addresses are 
given, are a sufficient guaranty tothe church that the doctri- 
nal views are orthodox, and both scriptural and Wesleyan, 
and the practical suggestions of the highest value. 
The speeches are by Rev. J. S. Inskip, Rev. Wm. H. Boole, 
Rev. J. A. Roche, Rev. B. M. Adams, Rev. G. A. Hubbell, 
tev. John Parker, and Rey. Samuel Dunn, the venerable 
traveling companion of Dr. Adam Clark. 
All of these ministers are members of the New York or 
New York East Conferences. 
The published debate has an introductory statement by Rev. 
George W. Woodruff, of New York. This is a timely book, 
and cannot fail to encourage the hearts of the lovers of pure 
doctrine and the old time enthusiasms of Methodism, and 
will doubtless prove a strong bulwark against the prevailing 
rejudices and errors which beset this Wesleyan Doctrine of. 
‘hristian Perfection. We have made arrangements to 
romptly meet the wide demand which will certainly be made 
for this new work. 

12mo., paper covers. Price 50 cents. Sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

Published by FOSTER & PALMER, JR., 14 Bible House 
New York. 3t duly 18 
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Our Book Cable. 


Tun CuRistTiAN EXAMINER For JULY has papers 
on Colenso, by Frances Power Cobbe, Noyes’s 
Hebrew Translation, Mignet as a Historian, 
Our Colleges, Services of the Monastic Orders, 
Jesus as Prophet and Messiah, A Liberal Ministry, 
The Westborough School, and Current Literature. 
There is no name of mark in this number, except 
Miss Cobbe; nor is there any paper of especial 
ability, though several are above mediocrity. 
Colenso is described accurately as ‘almost like 
the dead master he himself so much loved and hon- 
ored,—Theodore Parker.” She shows how only a 
State Church is powerless to exclude such here- 
siarchs from its pale, for the reason that it pre- 
scribed especially heresies two hundred years ago, 
to be proceeded against, and his comes not into that 
category, while it is powerless to make new laws. 

The Monastic Orders are well sketched, and the 
obligations of the world to them for industry, edu- 
cation, democracy and religion not over stated. 
Monasticism was as necessary to the church of the 

‘Middle Ages as the Itinerancy to that of to-day. 
By it was the priest protected, books preserved, 
the people elevated, and even inventions made. 

Jesus as Prophet and Messiah, is discussed in the 
vein of patronizing criticism, into which this work 
4s more and more falling. ‘The writer is evidently 
more afraid of the scholars of to-day, than of Christ 
or the Word of God. He thinks Jesus caught the 
spirit of the age, and-was borne by it to whatever 
assumptions he fell into; a pure Renanism, having 
none of his brilliancy, learning or dogmatism to 
set it forth. 

Mr. Towne, in his Liberal Ministry, supplies the 
last. Like Esaias, only on the other side, he wax- 
eth very bold, and for a lad as yet, or thereabouts, 
shows an undoubted courage of blasphemy, After 
“laying out” Mr. Shedd and Orthodoxy, he says: 
“< We are fully aware that some thinking men are 
not only setting aside the long-sacred views of 
Christ and the Bible, but are also adopting concep- 
tions described by the terms ‘ Pantheism,’ ‘athe- 
ism,’ ‘ materialism,’—terms which strike the com- 
mon heart with horror. We do not hesitate to accept 
the situation.” Large “we” that. This redoubt- 
able “we” goes on: “Those who care to know 
the fact can easily prove that very many intelligent 
people of the common class have, in the natural 
unfolding of their Christian faith, rejected Christ 
and the Bible as mediators between themselves 
and the life and light of God. The pious be- 
lievers who send in their complaints of radical out- 
rages upon their Christian sensibilities, are not the 
only persons whom the ministry must consider. 
There are some in every Unitarian congregation, 
and in many congregations there are considerable 
numbers” [this last is far from true, though often 
said] ‘*who:rejoiced in no words so much as in 
those which omit Christ in presenting the love of 
God; while not a-few absolutely exult in those 
‘ destructive’ words which set Christ aside as an 
object uf religious faith.” ‘ Jesus was no more 
absolutely perfect than Paul or John the Baptist.” 
The Religious Magazine complains because we put 
them in the same charch with The Radical? Will 
they accept the fellowship of The Examiner ? 

The last article finds fault with the government 

of the State for letting the principal of the West- 
borough Reform School resign because of his re- 
ligion. It seems that Mr. Allen was a successful 
officer, but Gov. Andrew persisted in filling vacan- 
cies in the Board of Trustees with anti-evangelists, 
and when complained of for his partiality, ‘‘I had 
thought of that,” he replied promptly, “and the 
next time I propose to appoint a Roman Catholic ;” 
certainly not very courteous to four fifths of his 
constituents and political supporters. Gov. Bullock 
partially equalizes the Board, and Mr. Allen re- 
signs. Mr. Sanborn, the State Secretary of the 
Board of Charities, himself of the outermost school 
of faith, charges the school with being extrava- 
gantly managed; so other reasons than religion 
may have led to a change. The article misstates 
the position of the orthodox churches respecting 
Harvard College, that they wish ‘to gain contro} 
over it;” they only wished it to be conducted, as 
it professes and boasts to be, without sectarianism. 
This is so far from being true, that a professor had 
to leave his chair upon adopting evangelical views. 
No college in the land is more rigidly or passion- 
ately sectarian. A State University, as Gov. Bout- 
welland Henry Wilson wished to make it, it would 
have been open to all sects and creeds. This may 
not be wise, but it is not well to boast of a grace it 
has gglittle of as Princeton. 


Tur Baptist QUARTERLY for July is unusually able, 
as well as handsome. Its articles on Platonism 
and Christianity, and Scriptural Anthropology are 
of the best order of critical essays. The former 
well shows that Christianity won nothing from 
Platonism, and for three centuries was in danger of 
destruction by it. It was the source of error that 
has not ceased yet. In itis this fine portrait of 
John the Divine: 

To none of the philosophies was John indebted. 
He only drew aside the veil to let a ray of the light 
of heaven flash in upon them in the darkness where 
they were blindly groping. It is not an unlearned 
fisherman who writes the gospel and epistles of 
John. His fourscore years and more of life have 
given to him the theories of philosophers, and the 
elegant culture of his times. The sweetness of his 
writings is not more wonderful than their profund- 
ity. Nowhere else in all literature, sacred or pro- 
fane, is there a philosophy so far reaching, so 
metaphysical, yet so simply and beautifully stated. 
Other inspired men have been filled with the glory 
of a near revelation of the better worid; but no 
other illustrates, as he does, that philosophical and 
revealed wisdom rise as twin heights towards 
heaven. He seems to tread without hesitation 
the giddiest summits of thought, or to soar on 
angelic wings above them. The subtlety of his 
wisdom escapes our notice, because it is so truth- 
ful, and because it is clothed in the dress of senti- 
ment rather than of logic. He is most like our 
ideal of a glorified saint in heaven, where thought 
is exchanged for intuition, and faith for vision, and 
the two are wedded into one. 

Scripture Anthropology, by Geo. D. Boardman, 
treats very acutely the distinction between soma, 
psyche and pneuma, or body, soul and spirit. The 
psychical nature is the animal spirit, the pneumatic 
the divine. He shows how accurate was Paul’s 
analysis, and how the psychical man cannot discern 
the things of the Spirit, or pneuma. In it we have 
this novel statement for a Baptist, but not the less 
true for Its novelty: 

** We believe as*soon as aninfant is old enough to 
sin consciously he is old enough to be forgiven; 
that as soon as he can love the earthly father he 
can love the heavenly—for chis is the meaning of 
final cause of the earthly fatherhood. And this is 
regeneration—at least according to him whom we 
call Master.” Infant piety must, he shows, be large- 
psychical, Adamic, not pneumatic. ‘ Howbeit that 
which is first psychical, afterwards that which is 
while the former absorbs the earthly man, the lat- 
pneumatical.” Christian growth is in the latter; 
ter consummates itself in perfect love, catholic, 
deep, perpetual. These essays ought to be put in a 
book. Other articles are not especally able or per- 
manently excellent. 

Tue Bretiormeca Sacra For Jcty has four ar- 
ticles. The first, vy Rev. Dr. Noyes, of Dartmouth 
College, is on Conscience as distinguished from the 
Moral Faculty; a discriminating examination of 
this recondite subject. It contends that the Moral 
Faculty has a twofold eapacity,—to discern the 
character of the volition, and to declare what course 
to pursue in reference to these decisions of the will. 
The former, it claims is the province of Conscience, 
the latter of Reason or the Understanding. For 
inst , the senti t of love is right; so says the 
moral faculty. How to exercise that sentiment, 
whether by killing the object, as did Virginius, or 

saving it, the Understanding must determine. This 
theory ilamines the dark regions of the persecut- 
ing conscience, such as Saul had, as well as other 
moral phenomena. Prof. Hitchcock, son of the 
President, ludes his long discourse on Scrip- 
ture and Geology. It is learned and able. He 
finds no proof of a pre-adamite man or one sponta- 
neously developed from different centres. Known 
and still prevalent causes can answer all phenom- 
ena. He thinks the Deluge only covered the race 
of men, and was confined to the valley between the 
Euxine and the Persian Gulf, which he shows could 

be easily submerged. The Russian Steppes are thirty 

feet below tif Baltic. Break down their barriers and 
those of the Caspian and Russia is submerged. 

Free Communion isa plea for church and sacramen- 

tal unity, showing that the former necessitates the 

latter. It is too long. ‘“ Theological Education in 

England” puts American ministerial education ahead 

of the English; and the English dissenting above 




















the episcopal. 
durable value. 


Hours at Home ror AvuGust has papers on 
Longfellow’s Dante, the Diary and Letters of the 
Wife of Jonathan Edwards, a very interesting ar- 
ticle, which we shall let our readers enjoy aiso. 
Dr. Bushnell discourses on the moral uses of 
mosquitoes, and other such v animalculz 
Did The Round Table learn here why its Methodist 
readers were created? He shows that these 
minute foes of man serve a moral end in teaching 
the venomousness of our own nature—selfish, fero- 
cious, powerful in its enormous littlenesses; they 
also train it to patience and other virtues. “ Eug- 
land’s Forgotten Worthies” are extracts from 4 
new volume of ‘‘ Froude.” Other papers on trav- 
els and books make up a live number. 

Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE FOR 
JuLy is full of “the green things growing” that 
so delight the heart of Miss Muloch. “ Planting 
Trees,” ‘ Evergreens,” ‘Cyprepedia,” ‘“ Prairie 
Flowers,” **New Apples,” and “Lily Ponds,” are 
its chief articles, followed by abundant notes and 
gleanings. Wilson Flagg gets poetical on Lily 
Ponds. Isaac Walton could not have described 
them better. He regrets that these ponds, the 
most beautiful objegts in our landscape, are fast be- 
ing spoiled by ice-houses and art. Why cannot the 
pond-lily, loveliest and fragrantest of all nature’s 
blooms, be cultivated in our public ponds? They 
should be in the Central Park, and in all private 
gardens. 

Tne Prorie’s MaGazixe For June, published 
by the London Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, is one of the best monthlies in the 
market. Elegant in illustration, varied in matter, 
and lofty in aim, it has no superior among its many 
rivals for popular favor. This number has pic- 
tures by Gilbert and Doré, ‘the burial of John 
Knox,” “ Boadicea,” and the Haworth or Bronte 
church and parsonage. A Martyr of our Times” 
gives a portrait and a sketch of a Madagascar 
convert killed for his faith. The magazine is for 
sale by A. Williams and Co. Whoever wishes fora 
valuable monthly let him remember “‘ The People’s.” 

——— 
Books Received. 

Putnam’s Railway Classics. “ Maga” Social Papers. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Son, 

Benedicite ; Ulustrations of the Power, Wisdom and Good- 
nee at Ged, By G. C. Child, M.D. New York: G. P. Put- 
ouneay Bern rd, na beet Gone inee 


Romance of the Age; or, the Discovery of Gold in Cali- 
fornia. By Edward EK. Dunbar. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


ant Tints. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Lee & Shep- 


Few reviews have a more solid or 





ton. 
Out of Chantiy. A Tale. Boston: Littell & Gay. For sale 
by A. Williams & Co. 


Bible Pictures; or, Life Sketches of Life-Truths. By George 
B. Ide, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


Studies inthe Gospels. By Richard Chevenix Trench, D.D. 


New York: C. Scribner & Co, Graves & Young, Boston. 
History of North B , Mass. By Bradford King- 
man. on: Published by the author. 


New Music. Away! Away! The Sparkling Wine. A New 
Fe: nd aay Song and Quartette, ords snd Music by A. 
W. Trask. Life’s Cares. Song and Chorus. Words and Mu- 
sic by Walter Kittredge, author of “ Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground.” Dedicated to Joshua Hutchinson, of the 
Hutchinson Family. Both these splendid pieces of musie 
have been published by Adams & Co., Boston. 

From Oliver Ditson & Co.: Gathering Homeward; O’er 
Graves of the Loved Ones; Sallie’s Favorite Gallop; A Wea- 
ried Dove; Amazonian March. 


The Management of Steel. By George Ede, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Lee’& Shepard, Boston, 

Stories and Sketches. By our best Authors, 
& Shepard. For sale by J. P. Magee. 


af the American Civil War. By John William Dra- 
per, M.D., LL.D., &c. In three volumes. Vol. 1. New 
York: Harper & Bros. For sale by E. P. Dutton, Boston. 
The Last Chronicle of Baraet. By Anthony Trollope. Ilus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Boston, 


Boston: Lee 


Thackeray's Lectures. New York: Harper & Bros. For 
sale by E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston. 

From Crosby § Nichols, Boston.—Archil at the Seaside, ete., 
The False Brand, How to be Beautiful, Maggie and Bessie; 
or, Lame Jemmy’s Chair. 

Coming Wonders net between 1867 and 1875, etc. By 
the Rev. M. Baxter, Philadelphia: James S. Claxton. 

The Victory of the North in the United States. By Count de 
Montalembert. Boston: Littell & Gay. 

Gilbert’s last Summer at Rainford,and What it Taught. By 
Glance Gaylord. Boston: Graves & Young. 

The Life of Carl Ritter. By W. L. Gage. New York: C. 
Scribner & Co, For sale by Graves & Young, Cornhill, Bos- 
ton. 


Argument on the Right and Duty A Prohibition. By A. A. 
Miner. April 2, 1867. Boston. Wright & Potter, Printers. 
For sale at the Office of the Temperance Alliance, Price 40 
cents. Also at J. . Magee’s, 

Stephen Dane. By Amanda M, Douglas, Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, For sale by J. P. Magee. 

On the Border. By Edmund Kirke. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. For sale by J. P. Magee, 

Gems for the Bridal Ring. A Gift for the Plighted and 
Wedded, Compiled by J. E. Rankin. Boston: W. J. Holland 
& Co., M. H. Sargent, 





¢ pitoren’s ‘Table, 


THE LITTLE MAID. 
When I was a little maid, 
I waited on myself; 
I washed my mother's teacups, 
And set them on the shelf. 


I had a little garden 
Most beautiful to see; 

I wished that I had somebody 
To play in it with me. 


Nurse was in mamma’s room; 
I knew her by the cap; 

She held a lovely baby boy 
Asleep upon her lap. 


As soon as he could learn to walk, 
I led him by my side,— 

My brother and my playfellow,— 
Until the day he died. 


Now I am an old maid, 
I wait upon myself; 
I only wipe one teacup, 
And set it on the shelf. 
Our Young Folks. Mrs. Anna M. Wells. 





WALKS ON THE SEASHORE. 
BY REY. I. F. HOLTON. 

I propose to take you to a summer haunt on the 
seashore. As you examine some of the creatures 
that lie on the beach, so unlike any you ean else- 
where see, you will exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘«O 
Lord, how MANIFOLD are thy works! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all.” These are called the 
Radiates. To know where is their place in crea- 
tion we will go back a step or two. 

All created things either are or have been liv- 
ing things or parts of living things, or else are 
classed as mineral substances ; that is every created 
thing belongs to the ORGANIC or the INORGANIC 
WORLD. The ORGANIC WORLD is divided into two 
KINGDOMS, the VEGETABLRB and the ANIMAL. The 
ANIMAL KINGDOM consists of four divisions. 

Animals of the first division are called VERTE- 
BRATES; they have bones inside of their bodies. 
They are divided into four CLASSES ; MAMMALS are 
those of which the young are fed with their mother’s 
milk; BIRDS are all those which have feathers; 
the other vertebrates that have iungs are called 
REPTILES; those which have not are FISHES. 

Animals of the second division are called artic- 
ULATES ; it includes insects, worms, spiders, crabs, 
cte. 

Animals of the third division are called molluses. 
It consists of shell-fish, snails, slugs, and cuttle- 
fish. 

The fourth division is that of the RaApIATrs. You 
have seen many specimens of each of the other 
three, but very many of you have never seen a 
radiate. When I was twelve years old I would 
have sacrificed a very great pleasure only to see 
a live radiate. But they all live in water, and the 
few that live in fresh water are small. Of all the 
other animals there is a right side and a left side. 
These are generally alike. The halibut has both 
eyes on the right side, and the flesh is thicker on 
that side. Of many shell-fish it is not easy to tell 
the right side from the left, but in the radiates 
there is no such thing. As well might you look 
for the right aud left sides of an egg or a saucer. 
Their organs, so far as they have any, radiate 
from a central axis, like spokes from the hub 
of a wheel. Often they extend in just five 
directions, like the five petais of an apple-blossom 
or of a wild rose. 

Essentially the simpler of these animals may 
be considered as a mere sack or bag witha lining. 
The lining is attached to the outside at the mouth, 
of course; and seams uniting the two run down 
the sides. In the bottom of the lining there isa 
hole. If there is a fringe at the mouth it is 
of tubes, all communicating with the space be- 
tween the lining and the outside. The inside of 
the sack is the stomach, and the fringe of tentacles, 
as they are called, are the hands that seize on its 

prey and force it into its mouth. Thus a little 
snail may find its way into this living tomb. It 
is soon digested, and all its nutritive parts go to 
the growth of its captor. Then the mouth opens, 








and out comes the empty shell and whatever the 
creature cannot digest. 

It happened once that two of these fellows, 
polyps we call them, caught the same worm and 
began to swallow its two ends, tucking its body 
through their mouths with their tentacles, till they 
met—not face to face, for faces they had none— 
but mouth to mouth. Then began a struggle. 
Each stretched his tentacles as wide as he could. 
At length one of them swallowed the other, with 
all the worm he had swallowed. And now which 
had the best of it. ‘* The outside one, of course!” 
Not of course, my friend. ‘Too much is taken for 
granted in this uncertain world. The outsider, 
having swallowed his fellow, is in the condition 
of the man who has executed his threat: there is 
no more that he can do. The victim finds himselt 
inside the stomach with that part of the worm 
which his antagonist had swallowed and he had 
not. So he swallows it— ‘ goes the whole’ worm. 


"Then he cuddles himself down in the most com- 


fortable part of his friend’s stomach to digest his 
dinner and take his nap. Fortunately for him the 
digestive fluid cannot act on his living hide. The 
other finds a useless burden “in his midst,” as the 
newspapers say. After his enormous dinner he 
is hungry. His friend sits heavy on his stomach. 
He ean bear him no longer. He opens his mouth 
as wide as possible. He almost turns himself in- 
side out. He does with his indigestible prisoner 
as Ketos did with Jonah, only he does not vomit 
him out ‘upon dry land.” Léarn from this that 
one enemy within is worse than two without ; and 
when one church would swallow another let it lay 
this lesson to heart. 

I spoke of his turning himself almost inside out. 
It may happen to some of these creatures to be 
really turned inside out. Nothing serious follows 
such a somersault. His skin makes a very 
tolerable stomach-lining, and the interior of his 
stomach serves him right well for a skin. The 
lining becomes outside, and the outside lining, 
and soon things go on exactly as before. 

Queer creatures these! If they had human in- 
telligence how could they tell the right hand side 
of a road from the left when they have no right or 
left halves to their bodies? How could they know 
right from wrong when, if turned wrong side out, 
wrong soon becomes right! But they do not 
trouble their brains about these things, for they 
have no brain. They have no head and no heart, 
no eye, save, in some, mere specks, generally no 
sex, and one would almost say, no necessity for 
dying ; for if you cut one of them in two each half 
lives to recover of its wound and becomes an en- 
tire animal. Strange lawsuits would arise among 
men if two claimants to a bank account or a ship 
could be manufactured by cutting its undisputed 
owner in twain! But though some of these 
creatures are great at holding real estate, I never 
knew them to quarrel over it. 

There are many more very strange things to be 
said about this wonderful fourth of the animal king- 
dom. If you wish it enough, I will tell you some of 
them another week. But if a few only of you feel 
as if you would know more, you can find a whole 
book about them written by the wife and son of 
Prof. Agassiz, called SeasipE Stupirs. But none 
of this is taken from that beautiful book. 





IDLE WORDS. 


“Come to me, Edin, my boy,” said Mrs. Ash- 
worth to her son. ‘I want you to listen to me 
for a few minutes whilst I speak to you about 
your besetting sin. Almost unconsciously, you 
are daily guilty of falsehood.” 

“O, mamma,” exclaimed Edin, ‘I am sure I 
could not be so mean as to tell an untruth.” 

** You say eos sometimes that are not strictly 
true, my son, and mimic actions in a very exag- 
gerated manner. Who can ever say how much 
mischief has been caused in the world by such 
idle words. Many homes have been rendered 
miserable, many true friends separated, simply on 
account of words spoken at random.” 

At that moment Mrs. Ashworth was called 
away, and the conversation thus interrupted was 
not renewed. Indeed, I am almost afraid that, 
although Edin at the time made some good re- 
solves to try and conquer his besetting sin, he 
soon forgot his mother’s warnings, until they were 
recalled to mind by a painful incident. Edin was 
a day-boarder at a school not far distant from his 
own home. He was a bright, intelligent boy, full 
of fun and mischief, and very popular amongst his 
schoolfellows. He had the gift of mimicry to an 
extraordinary degree, and in this amusement 
Edin was. encouraged by his schoolfellows. 
There was, however, one of Edin’s companions 
who used to eye pena with him on the danger 
of the habit he had acquired. Little Charlie El- 
more was en only son. Early in life he had lost 
his father, and it was only by exercising the strict- 
est economy that Mrs. Elmore was able to provide 
the means of sending Charlie to school. Owing 
to an accident he was crippled for life. A gentle, 
quiet, diligent little fellow, was Charlie Elmore ; 
and yet, with all his gentleness and yielding 
disposition, he could be very firm in the cause 
of right. Not the gay, high-spirited Edin could 
resist temptation nearly so well as did his little 
companion. Between the two boys a friendship 
had grown up, notwithstanding the marked differ- 
ence in their characters—a friendship that was 
encouraged by Dr. and Mrs. Ashworth; for they 
wisely judged that Edin could not have a better 
companion. The school clock was striking twelve 
as the boys came rushing out into the play-ground 
attached to Dr. Graham’s house. Edin was 
amongst the number of those who were about to 
enjoy an hour’s recreation. 

*“«Hlere, Ashworth,” cried Harry Frier, “do 
come and tell us what Charlie Elmore was say- 
ing to you before school. I know he was lecturing 

ou. 
‘Lecture, indeed! who cares for him, I won- 
der?” shouted another. 

**Do tell us what he said,” repeated Harry. 
‘«« Here, boys, Ashworth is going to act Elmore. 
Do it well, Ashworth.” 

If Edin had paused a moment to reflect, that 
which followed would never have happened. As 
it was, he gazed at the little group around him, 
“waiting for the performance to begin,” as Harry 
remarked, and his pride was gratified. There 
were boys much older than himself there who 
wishéd to be entertained by him. Urged on by 
the merriment of the thoughtless group around 
him, Edin forgot every other consideration, and 
excceded far beyond the bounds of truth as he 
earicatured Charlie putting himself into the most 
ridiculous postures, and bobbing about in imita- 
tion of the little cripple. Suddenly the shouts of 
applause that greeted him on every side died 
away, and a dead silence followed. Edin looked 
up hastily to ascertain the cause, and encountered 
the fixed, strong gaze of Charlie Elmore himself. 
He stood just opposite to him. One glance at the 
little boy’s _ agitated face, told E¥in but too 
truly that he had been a witness to the whole 
scene. 

For a moment Edin stood silent, then he cried, 
“*Charlie, Charlie, don’t look like that; speak to 
me, do speak to me!” 

The strange unnatural expression vanished from 
Charlie’s countenance, but he shook off the hand 
that Edin laid on his arm, and merely casting one 
sad, reproachful look, he moved hastily on. Long 
afterwards that look followed Edin; there had 
been no anger depicted there, only intense sur- 
prise and grief. In the secret retirement of his 
own room Edin recalled to mind his mother’s 
words, and wept many and true tears of repen- 
tance. On the morrow he determined to seek 
Charlie, and implore his forgiveness : surely, when 
he knew how Edin grieved for his misconduct, he 
would overlook his fault, great though it had been. 
With these reflections Edin fell asleep. Charlie 
Elmore did not make his appearance at school the 
following day, and the next he did not come. As 
Charlie was a delicate boy, and often was kept 
away from school by illness, his non-appearance 
did not occasion Edin much uneasiness, though he 
longed very much to see his friend, and make his 

ace with him. A weck had passed away. Edin 

new that his father attended Charlie, but he did 
net believe him to be very ill, until he -was 
startled one evening by Dr. Ashworth’s observing 
that *\it was a bad case with little Elmore this 
time.” 

*T cannot account at «ll for this last illness; he 
appears to me to have received a severe shock to 
his nervous system, I questioned him about it, 
but he seemed to wish to avoid the subject, and I 

was afraid of agitating him.” 

** Papa,” said Edin, the next morning at break- 
fast, ‘‘it is a holiday to-day, may I go and see 
Charlie Elmore?” 

**Yes, 1 do not think it will do him any harm, 
only let your visit be a short one, and do not talk 
too much.” 

With a very trembling heart an hour later Edin 
knocked at the door of Rose Cottage. Mrs El- 
more herself let him in, and thanked him, with 
tears in her eyes, for coming to see her boy. 
* How is he this morning?” Edin asked. 

“*Not much better, thank you,” the widow 
sorrowfully replied. ‘It is Dr. Ashworth’s 
opinion, and my own too, that he has something 








onhis mind. Ihave no doubt he will be delighted 
to see you; he often mentions your name in his 
sleep.” 

Ah! little did Mrs. Elmore think why the vision 
of Edin troubled her boy. Edin followed the 
widow noiselessly to Charlie’s room. — They 
opened the door, and softly entered. Edin was 
deeply shocked at the alteration that had taken 
place in his friend's appearance in that one short 
week. His pale cheeks were almost as spotlessly 
white as the pillow on which his head rested. As 
Edin walked to his bedside, Charlie opened his 
eyes languidly. He immediately recognized Edin, 
a faint flush rose to his cheeks, his lip trembled, 
but he held out his thin hand. Edin seized it 
eagerly, and, bending over it, burst into tears. 

**O, Charlie, Charlie,” he cried, ‘‘do you 
really forgive me? You cannot think that I ever 
intended to grieve you so. I know now how 


, Wicked and cruel it was, but I never thought, 


until [saw you, how wrong I had been.” 

It was a long, long time before Charlie Elmore 
got strong again; but his illness had not been 
without at least one good effect—it effectually 
cured Edin Ashworth of his sinful habit of indulg- 
ing in heedless conversation, and giving way to 
exaggeration. And he who had once been the first 
to amuse himself at the expense of others, was 
always after remarkable for his consideration for 
the feelings of his companions. 

** Yes, mamma,” he exclaimed, when Charlie 
was better, and he was giving his mother a rela- 
tion of the whole affair. ‘Yes, Mamma, you 
were quite right when you said that no one could 
ever tell the misery caused by the utterance of a 
few idle words.”—Children’s Friend. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, NO. 18. 
I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 1, 10, 13, 4, 7, 24, 14 is a boy’s name, 

My 13, 17, 18, 3 isa metal. 

My 3, 18, 21, 20, 5, 13 was one of the apostles. 

My 20, 19, 8, 18, 13, 10, 14, 5, 9 is a class of 
persons spoken of in the Bible. 

My 19, 12, 6, 16, 23, 24 is one of the seasons of 
the year. 

My 11, 2, 15, 3 is what we eat. 

My 2, 22, 17 is a number. 

My whole is a Prayer in the Gospels. 

Answer to Enigma, No. 17.—‘* Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you.” M. E. Annets, 
Framingham; Merritt C. Beale, Portland; Henry 
C. Smith, Marlboro’; L. J. Southworth, Stoughton. 

Answer to Arithmetical Questions, July 3.—No. 
1—9 1-14 months. 2—1658 22-25 oranges. 
Henry; George A. Stiles, Malden, (1st question.) 

Frankie Williams, Rhinebeck, N. Y.—You did 
not send, or we have lost, the answer to your 
enigma, 


Che Farm and Garden, 


Prepared for Zion’s HERALD, at the office of the Am. Jour- 
nal of Horticulture, by James F. C. Hyp#, President of 
Mass. Horticultural Society. 


Any person desiring information on subjects in this depart- 
ment will please address its Editor, care of ZION’s HERALD, 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

Corn should be hoed for the last time if it has 
not already been done. Thin out, leaving not 
more than three or four stalks. If it did not get 
a good manuring when planted, put a little wood 
ashes about it before hoeing, or some guano well 
mixed with earth. See that all the weeds are 
pulled out of the middle of the hill where the hoe 
does not reach. 











Ditches should be cleared out during dry weath- 
er, that the water may run free and drain the 
land properly. 


Grapes. Be sure and thin them out if they 
have set too full. Many good vines are ruined 
by allowing them to overbear. What fruit you 
get will be the better for the thinning. Tie 
up the young plants from week to week as they 
make growth. 


Hoeing should be kept up, haying or no hay- 
ing, if help canbe had to do it; it is bad policy 
to grow weeds, and exhaust the land and in- 
jure the growing crop. When nothing else can 
be done, run the cultivator or horse hoe some 
bright day, and thus kill many of the weeds be- 
tween the sows. 

Pears. Where the fruit has set well, it will 
need thinning. In most localities there will be a 
short crop of this fruit, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of fruit growers. There will be a good crop 
of Bartlett's. 

Potatoes. Even the late ones should now be 
hoed for the last time. Pull out the weeds from 
the middle of the hills, that they may not seed 
your field for next year. 


Poot Crops will need attention; weeding and 
thinning. 

Rye and other grain is now fit to cut, and cannot 
be neglected without loss. Better to cut it just as 
soon as it will answer, while the kernel will mash 
between the thumb and finger. See the item on 
this subject in last week’s Ierald. 


Turnips. The Flat turnip may be sown any 
time this month; get the best seed you can. The 
purple top strap leaf is good enough, if you get it 
true. 

Strawberries. Those who intend to set out 
plants this season, should be about it. Sooner the 
better, that they be better prepared to stand the 
winter. Spring, however, is a better time to set 
the plants. 


Pear trees, especially dwarfs, will be greatly im- 
proved by pinching in the strong growing branches. 


Root crops will need attention now. Weed them 
out well, and thin out the plants. Don’t try to 
grow them too near together. 


Gooscberries should be sold while green. Do not 
sell well when ripe. 


The Summer Fruits. Nothing can be more 
healthful than the free use of the Summer fruits. 
The crop of Strawberries was so abundant that 
everybody seemed to have been well supplied. 
Now follow, Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseber- 
ries, Currants, and other fruits, to say nothing 
of the wild fruits, such as Blueberries, Whortle- 
berries and others, What more refreshing than 
these fruits, coming as they do during the heat 
of Summer, when one has little appetite for 
meats and the heavier articles of food. Besides 
being very palatable, they are exceedingly health- 
ful, and it will be found that there is less 
sickness in those families where fruit is freely 
used than in those where the family is principally 
confined to meats. The truth is, animal food es- 
pecially, if it be fat, is heating, while the fruits 
are cooling. Any person wiil know which to 
choose if he will consider for a moment. To 
those who say they cannot afford to buy fruit 
for their families, reply can be made, you ean 
much better afford to do it than you ean afford to 
have them sick, and be obliged to call in the phy- 
sician. Use fruit freely. 

Ploughing up Old Orchards. 
quently arises as to the best course to be pursued 
with an old neglected orchard, which has become 
covered with a dense sod of S$; and this often 
of an inferior character, and full of disagreeable 
weeds. Orchards that have been widely planted, 
and which have gaps from the decay of trees, 
especially when these have been trimmed up 
with high stems and long naked branches, do 
not cast suflicient shade upon the ground to pre- 
vent the growth of grass and weeds, These in- 
truders occupy the surface soil to the disadvan- 
tage of the roots of the fruit trees, and we may 
wonderfully improve the health of such orchard 
by ploughing the ground, and at the same time 
severely pruning the branches and cleansing the 
bark of these old trees. These good results ma 
be continued by shallow culture of the soil, wit 
suitable applications of manure where needed. 
By giving ® does of lime, or of marl and ashes, 
we shall infuse new life and growth and produc- 
tiveness that will astonish and delicht us, and re- 
ward us for our labors and outlays. 

It may be urged as an objection to breaking up 
the sod that the most careful plougbman will un- 
avoidably damage some of the roots that approach 
the surface, but this is an injury that must be sub- 
mitted to, and after all it isnot such a serious 
alfair, and is over balanced by the disadvantages 


of renewing the productivencss of the exhausted 
orchard.—<American Pomology. 


The Art of Grinding Tools. More than one-half 
of all the wear and tear and breakage and bother 
of dull tools comes from a lack of proper knowl- 
edge and practice in grinding. Ail steel, how- 
ever refined, is posed of individual fibres laid 
lengthwise in the bar, held firmly together by 
cohesion; and in almost all farm implements of 
the cutting kind the steel portion which forms the 


A question fre- 





edge, if from a section of a bar, is laid in and 
welded to the iron longitudinally, so that it is the 
side of the bundle of fibres hammered and ground 
down that forms the edge. Hence, by holding on 
the grindstone all edge-tools, as axes, drawing- 
knives, knives of reapers, scythes, knives of straw 
cutters, ete., in sach a manner that the action of 
the stone is at right angles with the edge, or, in 
plainer words, by holding the edge of the tools 
square across the stone, the direction of the fibres 
will be changed, so as to present the ends instead 
of the side as a cutting edge. By grinding in 
this manner a finer, smoother edge is set, the tool 
is ground in less time, holds an edge a great deal 
longer, and is far less liable to ‘‘nick out” and 
break.— Germantown (Pa.) Telegraph. 


Packing Butter in Summer. A Vermont butter 
maker writes to the New York Farmers’ Club, 
concerning packing butter to keep: 

Pack it in well soaked tubs or firkins; put a lit- 
tle damp salt in the bottom and place it in a cool. 
dry cellar on a bench of wood 18 inches from the 
cellar bottom, and the same from the wall. Stone 
or earthenware does not keep butter well, as the 
moisture from the surrounding atmosphere in warm 
weather, condenses on such vessels and soon affects 
the butter. Put no salt on or between the layers. | 
Fill to within half an inch of the top, and place a} 
clean wet cloth over the butter, and pack the edges | 
down with a knife, and then spread thin wet sait 
over the cloth. TIlaving made and dealt in butter 
for some time, the above mode of packing and keep- 
ing butter will be useful to many, and cause a 
smile of delight to the buyer. 


Fruits for Market. You must select soils witha 
view to get your produce in the market at the sea- 
son when it will bring the largest price. In some 
markets the earliest do not bring as large areturn 
as the very latest. So carefully is this feature of 
fruit marketing studied by experienced culturists, 
that the season for each of the small fruits has 
been largely extended, aided by a difference in 
latitude. But this extension of the season with 
the same fruit is due, not only to difference in lat- 
itude and isothermal locations, but to the care with 
which large cultivators have selected varieties with 
a view to secure asuccession, and not only prolong 
the season, but the better enable them to control 
the market, divide their labor and save them- 
selves from loss by being forced to put their crop 
all in the market at once. It is not good policy to 
cultivate a larger crop than can be handled suc- 
cessfully and secure remunerative prices; and it 
is especially poor policy to risk all the labor and 
expense of the season upon a single kind of fruit. 
A mixed husbandry is as much safer and more 
profitable to the truit culturist as to the grain 
grower. The strawberry crop may be destroyed 
by drought; and yet the raspberry crop, which 
follows it, compensates all loss on the strawberries. 
Early currants and gooseberries bring good 
prices in large markets, when delivered in good 
shape. And blackberries! Did anybody ever 
know a good, large, well-grown, well-ripened 
New Rochelle, or a Dorchester, to spoil when ex- 
posed for sale at prices that would pay the 
ducer four or five dollars ver bushel ?—Selected. 


Poer Practices.—It is pretty poor practice for a 
farmer to dig and delve, tug and grub, and 
clear up fifty acres of land at a cost of $2,000, 
and then in the third year surrender about a fifth 
of it to the briars, brambles and ox-eyed d:isies. 

Poor practice to half manure, half plough, half 
seed and half cultivate a field, and then harvest 
from it less than half a crop. 

To purchase in town 500 loads of livery stable 
manure, and suffer 600 of better home made man- 
ure to run to waste.—Saturday Kvening Post. 


The Righteous Dead, 


Rey. Winu1am PD. Cass was born at Bradford, 
Vt., April 2d, 1797. His parents were Mcthodists, 
and one of his earliest recollections was of a quar- 
terly meeting in his father’s barn, in which Martin 
Ruter, then achild, gave testimony for God. At 
the age of 13 the subject of this notice was convert- 
ed. He lost the enjoyment of religion—a fact he 
never ceased to deplore, and to which he often al- 
luded in the last months of his life. A few years 
later, he was reclaimed under the labors of the 
Freewill Baptists, of whose church he became a 
member and an ordained minister, laboring in that 
capacity for several years. 

In 1827 he changed his ecclesiastical relations, 
and joined the New Hampshire Conference, and 
was stationed, with Samuel Kelley, at Northfleld. 
His subsequent appointments were as follows: 
1828, Tuftonboro’; °29 and 30, Plymouth; °31, New- 
bury, Vt.; °32, Salisbury, Mass.; °33 and ‘34, San- 
down; ’35, Nashua; °36 to °39, presiding elder of 
Concord District; ’40, presiding elder of Claremont 
District; 41, Henniker; °42 and °43, Rochester; ’44 
and °45, presiding elderof Dover District; ’46, East 
Sanbornton and Meredith, and Resident Agent for 
N. H. Conference Seminary; °47, Agent for Semi- 
nary; °48, located; 49, in the regular work again, 
and stationed at Gilmanton; 50 and ’51, Salem; 52 
to 55, presiding elder of Haverhill District; °56 
and °57, Fisherville; ’58 to’60, Agent for Seminary ; 
‘61, Chichester; °62, Agent for Seminary; °63, Sal- 
isbury; “64 and 65 his appointment was at San- 
bornton Bridge, and nominal; °66, Agent for Semi- 
nary. His appointment last April was nominal 
again, at Sanborntou Bridge, where, on a farm, he 
spent the closing years of his life. 

His last sermon was preached Oct. 6, on the Cen- 
tenary. He was cleven years a presiding elder, 
and once (in 1844) a member of the General Con- 
ference. In that celebrated Conference he distin- 
guished himself not more by his courage and zeal 
in opposition to slavery than by his readiness and 
power in debate. 

Ile was married in 1824, to Miss Laura W. San- 
born, of Bristol, who died at Plymouth, Dee. 5, 
1830, leaving an infant daughter that survived her 
mother thirteen years. Ile was again married Aug. 
2, 1832, to Miss Betsey C. Knowles, of Northfield, 
who sarvives him. 

His death has removed one of the powers of New 
Hampshire Methodism. With limited early advan- 
tages, destitute of elegance of figure, a captivating 
manner, he accomplished more than a score of men 
who have all these without his untiring energy, his 
flaming zeal, and his indomitable will. 

He possessed great force of character. Coura- 
geous, hopeful, determined, he made himself felt in 
the world, and left it better for his earnest life. 
The influence of but few men in the State was so 
potent in behalfof education, temperance, freedom, 
and religion. 

He was a man of strong and vigorous intellect. 
Culture dia little for him; nature did mach. At no 
period of his life were his circumstances favorable 
to mental development, yet he was well read in 
Methodist theology, and was its able defender. 
His mind was inquiring, his observation close, and 
he learned more from nature and men than most do 
from books. His reasoning powers were strong. 
He could grasp a great subject. He had remarka- 
ble command of his powers, and could always speak 
at once with sense and profit for temperance, liber- 
ty, country, education, Sunday Schools, missions, 
or religion. In debate, few equaled him. 

As a preacher, though his manner was somewhat 
loud; he was always instructive and profitable; 
often eloquent, and sometiines, especially in his 
earlier ministry, overpowering. At protracted 
and camp meetings he often proclaimed the Gospel 
with almost irresistible power. He would urge 
the claims of God's law upon the sinner with over- 
whelming force. He ever maintained the dignity 
of an ambassador of God, and never sought to say 
a witty thing in the pulpit, and never said a foolish 
one. Methodical, punctual, and careful, he was 
naturally a disciplinarian, and was sometimes a ter- 
ror to evil doers both in and out of the church. 

He was an able and useful rather than a popular 
minister, seeking success by laying foundations 
rather than building steeples; a man to be missed 
more instead of less as time shall wing its flight. 

As a Christian he was zealous, labprious, and 
faithful. His experience was clear and thorough. 
Fora considerable portion of his life he enjoyed 
perfect love, and ever delighted in the theme. 
Under his prayers and exhortations sinners trem- 
bled and saints shouted, as listening to one who 
had access to the throne. His piety was not of the 
oficial stamp. Everywhere and always he was in- 
terested for the cause of Christ. Not simply while 
he was pastor or presiding elder, but evermore his 
heart beat warmly for the extension of the kingdom 
of God. The writer can bear witness to his valua- 
ble aid in sustaining the interests of religion in the 
community where his last days were spent. Relief 
from official responsibility is the severest test of 
ministerial piety; Bro. Cass bore that test glori- 
ously, and labored to the last. 

In his habits he was a rigid economist. 








Though 


receiving little from the church for a lifetime of] 


hard toil, by prudence and good management he 
acquired acomfortable estate. In his contributions 
he was liberal. He gave largely to education and 
missions, and cheerfully contributed to the support 
of the Gospel when he had ceased regularly to pro- 
claim it. Some of the last acts of his life were to 
aid the church, and to assist those of less pecuniary 
means than himself. 

In his home he was a model. Stern and uncom- 
promising as he was in the world, in the family he 
was an example of cheerfulness, sociability and 
kindness. It is not strange that his disconsolate 
widow and her aged mother feel that the light of 
their home has gone out. 

His death was sudden. For months he had an- 
ticipated a rapidly approaching and abrupt sum- 
mons. To meet it he girded up his loins ana 
watched. At the general class, four days before 
his death, he gave a testimony most encouraging 
and convincing. Two days later he assisted in the 
sacramental service, addressing himself to the com- 
municants with great appropriateness and feeling. 
On Tuesday, May 7, while laboring in lis fleld, he 
seemed distressed abcut the heart, sat down as if 
to rest, and in the twinkling of an eye was with his 
Master in heaven. 

Appropriate funeral services were held; the 
members of the Institution in whose behalf he had 
labored so assiduously attended in a body; anda 
fitting and able discourse was preached by the Rew. 
Dr. Barrows, on the words, “I have finished my 
course.” D. P. Leavitt. 








Sanbornton Bridge, July 5. 
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Katie Isanpecie Betuunr, eldest daughter of 
the late Donald Bethune, Esq., of Newfoundland, 
died in Boston, Sunday afternoon, July 14th, 1867, 
aged 18 years, 3 months. 


Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee, 
For angels, bright angels have borne thee on high; 
friends, young and old, have gone on there before thee, 
Thou'it meet them in glory beyond the blue sky. 


O why should we mourn for dear friends that are taken, 
When trials and troubles enshroud us below: 
For that Saviour who died will pot leave us forsaken, 
is mercy’s sufficient to carry us through, 


May those who remain cast their burden on Him 
hose yoke is so easy, whose burden so light; 
Though our faith well nigh fail, and our sight should grow dim, 
The Lord will not leave us to grovel in night, 


The day-star of glory its beams shall display, 
Though storms of adversity beat on us now; 
Our life is a vapor which passeth away, 
And an unfading crown is awaiting our brow. 


Though she’s gone to the grave, why should we deplore her, 
For angels, bright angels have borne her on high; 

And friends, young and old, have gone on there before her, 
She'll meet them in glory beyond the blue sky, 


Boston, July 17. ROBERT. 





Mrs. Emity F. Lewis, daughter of Asa and Al- 
mira Tayntor, and widow of the late J. Seber Lew- 
is, fell asleep in Jesus, May 2Ist, aged 27 years. 
She united with the M. F. Church at the age of 16 
years, though eminently fitted by her natural vivac- 


| ity and social susceptibilities for the enjoymeuts of 


life, she manifested no discontent when called to 


| exchange them for the trials and sufferings of an 


illness which she felt would be her last. She ex- 
perienced much bodily suffering, but bore it all 
without a murmur, A comforting hope was to her 
& permanent source of patience and peace. Though 
she expressed po enthusiasm, she told of no mo- 
ments of ecstacy, yet but few of God's children en- 
joy so much of the grace of resignation and severe 
patience as was granted toher. Waiting her heav- 
enly Father's will she saw the darkness of death 
melt away before the light that streamed from 
heaven, she gently closed her eyes on earth to 
awake in the presence of her Saviour. 
*O for the death of those 
Who slumber in the Lord; 
O be like theirs my last repose, 
Like theirs my last reward.” 


Wan. Newnatt, Ese. died in Washington, Me., 
May 9th, aged 65 years. Bro. Newhall dates his 
conversion back to the age of seven years. He 
has beena worthy member of the M. E. Church for 
more than forty years, holding the office of class 
leader and steward with much ability. He also was 
much respected as a citizen, holding ditferent town 
offices, and has represented the town a number of 
terms in the State Legislature. He was a good 
man, a kind husband and father. Z. Davis. 

Washington, June 20. 


Mary H. Haywoop died at her home in Honul- 
ton, Me., May 16, 1867, aged 62 years. She united 
with the M. E. Church in the town of Winslow, Me., 
in 1825. Since that time she walked faithful to her 
vows to God, Aftera painful disease death re- 
leased her from suffering, which was to her but the 
gate to endless joy. H. B. WaRDWELL. 


Advertisements, 


ARKED DOWN. SILAS 8. DREW & CO., 

Kinmonth’s Old Stand, 273 and 275 Washington Street, 

Have marked down their entire stock of Silk and Dress Goods 

fully 25 per cent, from former prices, and will offer during the 
next twenty days extraordinary bargains to customers. 

Check Silks in all colors, which we have been selling for 
$1.50, will be sold for $1 per yard. 

Dress Goods at 25c, former price 50, 

Laces and Embroideries, in full assortment, will be sold at 
the same rate of reduction. 

Those in want of any kind of Dry Goods will consult their 
own interest by visiting our store at once, as we intend to re- 
duce our stock by offering greater bargains than ever before. 

SILAS 8S. DREW & CO., 
Kinmonth’s Old Stand, 273 and 275 Washington Street. 

July 2% 4t 
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7 HE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY. 
Their First Mortgage Bonds as an Investment. 

The rapid progress of the Union Pacific Railroad, now build- 
ing west from Omaha, Nebraska, and forming, with its west- 
ern connections, an unbroken line across the continent, attracts 
attention to the value of the First Mortgage Bonds which the 
Company now offer to the public. The first question asked by 
prudent investors is, ‘Are these bonds secure?” Next, 
“ Are they a profitable investment?” To reply in brief: 

lst. The early completion of the whole great line to the 
Pacific is as certain as any future business event can be. The 
Government grant of over twenty million acres of land and 
fifty million dollars in its own bonds practically guarantees it. 
One fourth of the work is already done, and the track con- 
tinues to be laid at the rate of two miles a day, 

2. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds are issued upon what 
promises to be one of the most profitable lines of railroad in 
the country. For many years it must be the only line connect- 
ing the Atlantic and Pactic; and being without competition, 
it can maintain remunerative rates, 

3d. 376 miles of this road are finished, and fully equipped 
with depots, locomotives, cars, ete., and two trains are daily 
running cach way. The materials for the remaining 141 miles 
to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains are on hand, and 
it is under contract to be done in September. 

4th. The net earnings of the sections already finished are 
several times greater than the gold interest upon the First 
Mortgage Bonds upon such sections, and if not another mile 
of the road were built, the part already completed would not 
only pay interest and expenses, but be profitable to the Com- 
pany. 

5th. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds can be issued only 
as the road progresses, and therefore can never be in the 
market unless they represent a bona fide property. 

6th. Their amount is strictly limited by law toa sum equal 
to what is granted by the U. 8. Government, and for which it 
fakes a second lien as its security, This amount upon the first 
517 miles weat from Omaha is only $16,000 per mile. 

7th, The fact that the U.S. Government considers a second 
lien upon the road a good investment, and that some of the 
shrewdest railroad builders of the country have already paid 
in five million dollars upon the stock (which is to them a third 
lien), may well inspire confidence in a first lien, 

Sth. Although it is not claimed that there can be any better 
securities than Governments, there are parties who consider 
a first mortgage upon such a property as this the very best 
security in the world, and who sell their Governments to re- 
invest in these bonds—thus securing a greater interest. 

9th. As the Union Pacific Railroad bonds are offered for 
the present at 90 cents on the dollar and accrued interest, they 
are the cheapest security in the market, being over 15 per cent, 
less than U.S. Stocks. 

10th. At the current rate of premium on gold, they pay 

Over Nine per Cent. Interest. 


The daily subscriptions are already large, and they will con- 
tinue to be received in New York by the 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No.7 Nassau St., 
CLARK, DODGE & Co,, BANKERS, 51 Wall St., 
Joun J. Cisco & Son, BANKERS, No. 33 Wall St., 
HENRY CLEws & Co., BANKERS, 32 Wall St., 
and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally throughout the 
United States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may 
be obtained. They will also be sent by mail from the Com- 
pany’s Office, No, 20 Nassau Street, New York, on application. 
Subscribers will select their own Agents in whom they have 
confidence, who alone will be responsible to them for the safe 
delivery of the bonds, 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
NEW YORK, 
&% Subscriptions will be received in BOSTON by 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 40 State Street. 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State Street, 
MATTHEW BOLLES & CO., 90 State Street. 
HEAD & PERKINS, 32 City Exchange. 
DUPEE, PECK & SAYLES, 102 State Street. 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
FOGG, BROS, & BATES, 
July 18 4t 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! DELAY MAKES THE 
DANGER. Till now Fires have only been met by means 
too dilatory, too late and too cumbrous, 

THE EXTINGUISHER, a Self-acting, Portable Fire En- 
gine, is inexpensive, and so simple in its construction that the 
mere turning of a cock -puts it into full action. sg Harmless 
to life, health and property. Always ready for instant use. So 
portable that a man carries it without hindrance to active 
exertions. For Manufactories, Warehouses, Railway Depots, 





Advertisements. 


OR THE TOILET, TABLE AND FAMILIES. 
F Colton’s ‘Totiet Article, eof 
° © a clear co! exion. 
A Cosmetic to Heal, Soften, Whiten, and Beautify the Skin, 
ENTIRELY A NEW COMBINATION OF CURATIVES. 

Rough and eraptions of the skin, pimples, chapped 
face, lips and hands, cold sores, parched and sore lips, red and 
irritated skin, freckies, sunburn, tan, and prickly heat, or heat 
rash, flee away almost like magic under Ns rapid) soothing 
and healing effect. ITS FRAGRANCE, AND PERFECT 
SAFETY FOR THE SKIN OF CHILD AND ADULT, 
yoy tl ALMOST INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY 


‘AMILY. 
Call for COLTON’s ToILeT ART ‘i Drug- 
gists and Fancy Goods Dealers, semeuiinnareed 6 

Colton’s Delightful Perfume,—Exrract or Cnorce 
FLOWERS. It fills the room with Fra; . 
W. CoLTon, Proprietor of COLTON’s SELECT FLAVORS, THE 
STRICT PURITY AND GREAT STRENGTH of which are attract- 
ing the attention of Lovers ur Cuoick FLavoRs EVKRY- 
WHERE, 











Se ae Wuoemeaun AGENTs: 

. 8. Burr ‘o., and Geo. C, Goodwin & Co., Boston; W. 

H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 & 172 William Street, New York; 

Howard, Sanger & Co., 105 & 10? Chambers St., New York. 
Dec5 eoply 





‘THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, Improved. 
[Patented in 1854.) [Improved Dec. 1866.} 
Its parts are made of hardeded steel, and will not wear out. 
It is constructed with both the “ Wheel” and “ Drop,” or 
four-motion Feed; uses the “ Straight Needle ;” makes the 
“ Shuttle” or “ Lock-Stich.” and adjusts itself to every variety 
and extreme range of work. 
It is, beyond question or controversy, the most elegant and 
perfect Sewing Machine ever invented. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
J. H. FowLer, Agent, 
649 Washington St., (1st door north of Boston Theatre.) 
April 17 6mos 





VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. THE 
LOWE IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are the 
best, cheapest and most durable portable Card and Job Pres- 
ses ever Invented, and have been awarded Silver Medals. 
Many persons are SAVING AND MAKING MONEY b 
using one at their homes or places of business. A comfortable 
living may be obtained in any city or village, with a small out- 
lay press andtypes. Cards, Bill-heads, Labels, etc., can 
is peissed. ot Seas yo Price of Frese 2 B08, gis, 
23 an 5 ce of an w ress: » 30, $42, $50. 
and $71. for aCirenlan, to the LOWE PRESS COMPAL 
NY, 23 Water Street, Boston, ly Dec 21 


WOErMS! WORMS!! SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
WHY LET them suffer or die, when relief is at 

hand? Dr. Gould’s Pin Worm Syrup will speedily remove 

Pin Worms, or any other worms from the system without the 

slightest injury to the health. 

It is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing 

all impurities from the system. 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 

April 17 6mos 








ING THE OLD HYMNS. Just Published, RE- 
VIVAL AND CAMP MEETING MINSTREL. 

Containing 424 Hymns suited to all occasions of Social Wor- 
ship, embracing a large number of the OLD SONGS OF ZI- 
ON, which are not found in any other books now in use; to- 
gether with a choice selection of New Hymns. Sent per mail 
on the receipt of retail price, 50 cents. For sale by booksellers 
generally. PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 

duly 3 St 56 North 4th St., Philadelphia, 


SToOvE DEALERS, GIVE ATTENTION! 
CLARION, < 
COMMODORE, 
KEYSTONE, 





ATLANTIC, 
And many other Cooking and Parlor Stoves, warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. 
Manufactured by DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Salesroom, Nos. 96 & 98 North Street, Boston. 
July 2% a 


R. MILLER’S SOOTHING AND HEALING 
BALSAM, on NATURW’S ASSISTANT. 

It has Proved Infallibie for Burns, Frozen Limbs, Bruises, 
> rains, Wounds of all kinds, Pains in the Side, Back or 
Shoulders, Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Stiff Neck, Ague in the 
Face or Breast, Ear Ache, Deafness, Poisoning, Erysipelas, 
and Inflammation of the Eyes. For Rheumatism it is not a 
certain sore, es hundreds have been relieved by it when other 
remedies had failed. 

As an Internal Medicine, when taken in season, it will care 
Inflammation of the Bowels, a mene! Kidney Complaint, 
and Cholera Morbus, It will also cure Diphtheria, Dry Cough, 
and Asthma. 

This medicine is purely vegetable in its com 
ing and healing in its influence, and may given to any age 
or sex with perfect safety. It has been before the public dur- 
ing the past nine years, and has wrought some of the most 
astonishing cures, The Proprietor challenges the world to 
produce its superior as aremedy. For sale by all Druggists. 

C. D. LEET, Proprietor, Springfield, Mass. 

Demas Barnes & Co., 21 Park Row, New York, will also 

supply the Trade at List Prices, eoply April 10 


Fort EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
NEW YORK. Fall Term of 13 weeks begins Sept. 5th 
$63 pays for a Lady’s board with carpeted and fully furnished 
room, fuel, washing and Common English Branches. A Gen- 
tleman pays #60 without carpet. The facilities for preparing 
for college, for business, or for teaching either solid or orna- 
mental studies, are not inferior to those of any other Semina- 

ry, however costly or pretentious. 
Address for Catalogues or Rooms, 
SEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 
July 10 ot 





sition, sooth- 








OR SALE. The Widow Packard Place, situated 
near the Female College, and one of the most desirable 
locations on Kent’s Hill. Apply to 
D. R. SAMPSON, near the premises, 
July 10 at 





TENTS FOR CAMP MEETING! Tents suitable 
for Vienices, Parties and Camp Meetings. 
For Sale and to Let. 
By JAMES MARTIN & SON, 
114 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
July 10 6t 


AMERICAN COW MILKING MACHINE. 
Sale, No. 11 Court St. Price, $12.00, 
July 10 4t H. W. HOLBROOK, Agent. 








PD BEcTIONS FOR MAKING YOUR OWN 
SOAP 
With your Waste Grease! 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO’S, 
RENOWNED SAPONIFIER! 
(Patents of 1st and 8th February, 1859,) 
oR 
CONCENTRATED LYE 
TWO CENTS ONLY FOR EVERY POUND OF SOAP, 
Directions. 

Dissolve one box of Lye in 24 pounds (pints) of hot water,in 
aniron pot. Melt in another pot or pan 5 Ibs. of clean fat or 
grease. Take off the fire, and into ¢his stir slowly the dis- 
solved lye, and keep stirring until the whole becomes well 
mixed and like molasses. Now cover up, and set ina warm 
place over night. Next day cut up into small pieces, add 6 he. 
(or pints) of water, and melt with a gentle heat until the soap 
is all dissolved, then pour into atubto cool. When cold cut 
into bars, which will be fit to use in about 10 days. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS, 
Be particular is asking for Penn’a. Salt Mfg. Co’s. Saponifier. 

Aug 22 eoply 





CURE YOUR COUGH AND SORE THROAT. 

No doubt thousands might be saved from much suffering 
and premature death by Consumption, if aor would use that 
safe, pleasant, and most elegant Vegetable Syrup, called 
«J.C. INGALLS’ THROAT AND LUNG BPpeciFic.” I never 
used or knew a Cough Medicine superior to this.—Henry 
Baker, Pastor of M. E. Church, Melrose. 

Manufact and sold by J. C. INGALLS, Melrose, Mass, 

April 3 tf 





JonNn W. McKIM, (Late U. 8S. Quartermaster) 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, (Room 12), 


June 5 3mos Boston, 





THE EYE! THE EYE! DR. E. KNIGHT has 
discovered a new treatment for the Eye, by which he 
is curing some of the worst cases of Blind and Deafn 
ever known, without instruments or pain. 

CANCERS.—Dr Knight’s new treatment for Cancers sur- 
passes all others now in use. It cures without knife Pan aed 
or pain, and heals without a scar. Every kind of isense 
treated with great success. Humors of every kind eradicated 
from the system. No charge for consultations, Office, 259 
Tremont Street, Boston, 3mos May 








FALw’s VEGETABLE SICILIAN HAIR RE- 

NEWER has stood the test of seven years before the 
public; and no preparation for the hair has yet been discov- 
ered that will produce the same beneficial results. It is an en- 
tirely new scientific discovery, combining many of the most 
powerful and restorative agents in the VEGETABLE KING- 
DOM. It restores GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL 
YOUTHFUL COLOR. It makes the scalp white and clean; 
cures dandroff and humors, and falling out of the hair; and 
will make it grow upon bald heads, except in very aged per- 
sons, as it furnishes the nutritive principle by which the hair 
is nourished and supported. It makes the hair moist, soft and 
glossy, and is unsurpassed as a HAIR DRESSING. tis the 





Public Buildings, Hotels and Private Residences, it is indisp 
sable; and for Steam and Sailing Vessels it is as vitally neces- 
sary as a life-boat or a life-preserver. So simple that a boy 
can charge or manage it. 

It is endorsed by the Chiefs of Fire Departments of BOS- 
TON, NEW YORK, and numerous other cities and towns in 
the 

UNITED STATES AND EUROPE, 
aa Send for a Circular, £9 

Address, 

AMERICAN FIRE EXTINGUISHER COMPANY, 
46 Congress Street, Bosion, 
May 22 3mos 





UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. THE NEW 
M ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, (Otice 39 State Street, Boston,) insure lives on the 
Mutual principle. 

Accumulation—over $3,600,000, and increasing—for benefit of 
members present and future. 

The whole safely and advantageously investea, 

The business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the 
persons insured. 

The greatest risk taken on a life, $20,000. 

Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year 
from Dec. 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1, 1863, amounted 
to 40 per cent. of premium paid in five years. 

Premium may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when de- 
sired, and the amounts not too small. 

Forms of appiication and pamphlets of the pe os and 
its reports, to be had of its agents, or at the office of the tom. 
pany, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post-paid, 


DIRECTORS, 
John A. Andrew, Charles Hubbard, 
M. P. Wilder, Sewell Tappan, 
James Sturgis, George H. Folger, 


Homer Bartlett, W. B. Reynolds, 
Francis C. Lowell, James 8. Amory. 
OSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary, 
WM. W. MORLAND, Medical Examiner, 
Feb 12 ly 


THE NEW MELODUON, FOR CAMP MEET- 
ING. The nuprecedented and widespread sale of the 
“ New Melodeon” places it first on the list of Music Books of 
its class, Besides the thonsands that have been sold in this 





country, several thousands have been sold in Australia, and 
an order has just been received from London for an edition, 

The New Music in this edition is as popular as any the an- 
thor ever published, and it contains the choicest selection of 
OLD STANDARD TUNES. The binding is good, and the size is 
convenient and portable. Every Society expecting to attend 
Camp Meeting should have a good supply. 

GOobD RELIABLE AGENTS, well recommended, are wanted 
to sell them at the Camp Meetings. Price 60 cents each. $6.00 


d ° 
Per sale by JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
July 25 at 


cheapest preparation ever offered to the public, as one bottle 
will pred. pie h more and last longer than three bottles of any 

her preparation, 
nt is recommended and used by the First Medical Authority. 

The wonderful results produced by our StciLIAN HAIR RKE- 
NEWER have induced many to manufacture preparations for 
the Hair, under various names; and,in order to induce the 
trade and the public to purchase their compounds, they have 
resorted to falsehood, by claiming they were former partners, 
or had some connection with our Mr. Hall, and their prepara- 
tion was similar to ours. Do not be deceived by them. Pur- 
chase the original: it has never yet been equaled. Our Treatise 
on the Hair, with certificates, sent free by mail. See that 
euch bottle has our private Revenue Stamp over the top ofthe 
bottle. All others are imitations. 
R. P. HALL & CO., PROP’S. NASHUA, N. H. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


June 19 eoply 


- ZION'S HERALD. — 








This is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the world. 
It is published by the Boston WrSLEYAN ASSOCIATION, 
composed of twenty members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is the recognized organ of our church in New 
England. The Association undertake the risk and care of 
publication solely for the benefit of the Methodist Church 
and the cause of Christ, without receiving any fee or reward 
whatever for their services. Unlike most other Methodist 
payers, the Herald has never received any support ‘rom the 
Book Concern, and is, therefore, entirely dependent on its 
own patronage, 


1. The HERALD AND JOURNAL is published weekly, at 
$2.59 per year, invariably in advance, 


2, All Travelling Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorized Agents, to whom payment may be 
made. 


3. All communications designed for publication should be 
addressed to the Lditor, and letters on business should be 
addressed to the Agent, 


4. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 


involviny facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
writers. 


&7 We wish agents to be particular to write the names of 
subscribers in full, and the name of the Post Ofice to which 
Papers are to be sont, in such manner that there can be no 
misunderstanding, 
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